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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


_——@—— 


ONDON was startled on Tuesday by the announcement that 
Midhat Pasha had fallen, and that Edhem Pasha had been 
appointed Grand Vizier, and has ever since been full of explana- 
tions of the event. The most probable of these is that Midhat, 
partly by his ‘‘ reforms,” partly by his indiscreet talk, and partly 
by his refusal to allow the Palace sufficient money, had annoyed 
and affronted the clique of favourites round the Sultan. On 
Sunday night they persuaded their master that the Grand Vizier 
was dangerous, and the order was issued for his deposition. That 
once obtained, all the rest was easy. Midhat had no more real power 
in Constantinople than any porter in its streets; he was sum- 
moned to attend the Sultan, was arrested, and after hearing, or not 
hearing, the charges against him, was placed on beard the Sultan's 
yacht and forwarded westward, whither is not known. On Monday 
morning, when the event was rumoured abroad, there was great 
interest in Constantinople to know who would succeed him, and 
the first intimation was given by the passage of Edhem Pasha, 
lately the special plenipotentiary at the Conference, through the 
Hall of Audience to the office of the Grand Vizier. No overt resent- 
ment was expressed by the populace, the officials crowded to con- 
gratulate their new chief, and it was formally announced that no 
changein policy would be made. The Sultan had put an end to the 
reforming hero of Turkey with a pat of his finger, crushing him 
48 a child crushes a fly on a pane of glass. 








The news created a curious kind of excitement in London. The 
journals were utterly puzzled, and their bewilderment was more 
than shared by their correspondents in Constantinople. The ex- 
planations by telegraph were endless. Midhat had fallen because 
he was too arbitrary ; because he claimed too much power; because 
he had plotted to bring back Sultan Murad ; because he was too 
liberal for the Palace; because he was not liberal enough for the 
Sultan—that last statement was actually published in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, though we are bound to add, promptly repudiated in 
ite leading columns ; because he offered Servia too favourable terms ; 
because he resisted the terms on which alone peace could be made; 
because Lord Salisbury wished to destroy him ; because General 
Ignatieff had arranged his downfall. There was no end to the 
confusion and the lying, for Midhat’s fall might affect the fortunes 
of a political party, and the price of Turkish and Egyptian bonds. 
The general instinct was, however, pretty accurate—that Midhat 
could not have fallen without the consent of the Palace, and that 
capriciousness of that kind in the Palace boded ill for Turkish 
“regeneration.” As the haze cleared, too, it was remembered 
that Edhem Pasha had always been a Turk of Turks, that 
the “Old Turks” had always opposed Midhat, and that whether 
the Constitution was to be maintained or no, the banishment 
of the First Minister, at night, without trial, and without serious 
explanation, was not exactly in accordance with the Constita- 
tional spirit. Reports from all the capitals acquitted Midhat 
Pasha of treason, and at last the public made up its mind that 








Constantinople was in Turkey, and not in Western Europe,—for 
the majority, quite a revelation. 


Parliament was opened on Thursday by the Queen in person. 
The Lord Chancellor, however, read the Speech, in which the 
Houses were informed that her Majesty's mediation having been 


g3 | Tequested by Servia, the Government had proposed to Turkey 
a certain bases of peace, which the Porte, though not accepting 


them, agreed to discuss. Subsequently it was necessary to 
denounce to the Porte the “excesses” perpetrated in 
Bulgaria, and “an armistice having been arranged,” the 
Conference met. ‘In taking these steps, my object has 
been throughout to maintain the peace of Europe, and to bring 
about the better government of the disturbed Provinces, without 
infringing upon the independence and integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire.” ‘'The proposals: have not, I regret to say, been 
accepted by the Porte, but the result of the Conference has been 
to show the existence of a general agreement among the Euro- 
pean Powers, which cannot fail to have a material effect upon the 
condition and government of Turkey.” In the meantime, the 
armistice has been prolonged, and ‘I trust, may yet lead to the 
conclusion of an honourable peace.” For the rest, the Speech is 
unimportant. Her Majesty mentions the coronation at Delhi, but 
regrets the Indian famine, and promises that every resource 
shall be employed to arrest it. She regrets also the conduct 
of the Transvaal Republic which may not, however, lead to 
serious evil; omits the usual reference to ‘“‘ economy” in the 
Estimates; and promises some small Bills, of which the University 
Bill for Oxford and Cambridge is the most important. 


In the anticipatory sketch of the Queen’s Speech, published as 
a leader in the Times of Thursday, mention is made of a ‘‘ meed 
of praise” rendered to Lord Salisbury in the Speech for his 
conduct at Constantinople. What became of that paragraph? 
It is not very likely that the Times invented the statement, and 
the deduction, therefore, is that it was struck out after Wednes- 
day night, of course with the consent of the Premier and Foreign 
Secretary. Odd. Suppose Midhat in his exile publishes jis ac- 
count of the reasons which induced him to disregard Lord Salis- 
bury’s representations. 

In the Lords, the ceremonies began with the introduction of 
the new Earl of Beaconsfield, who was paraded round the 
House in the usual scarlet robes of State, and took his seat 
first on the Viscounts’ bench and then on the Earls’, in virtue 
of his title of Viscount Hughenden and Earl of Beaconsfield, 
respectively. The address was moved by Lord Grey de Wilton 
(the “‘my dear Grey” of Mr. Disraeli’s famous Bath letter 
about the “plundering and blundering” of the Gladstone 
Government) in a very easy and well-delivered speech, in which 
he assailed Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues for interfering with 
the foreign policy of the Government at a critical moment, 
observing that he had always been told ‘not to speak to the 
man at the wheel;” while Lord Haddington, who seconded the 
Address, did not make much of his speech, in any sense of the 
term, and in one of these senses, therefore, showed some 
judgment. ; 


Lord Granville expressed his satisfaction that the Treaty 
of Paris was not to be torn up, especially on the ground 
that it provided an opening for a concert of the European 
Powers on the Turkish question, and recorded those declarations 
of the Sultan the execution of which Europe had a righit, to’ 


demand. He maintained that the Turkish Government=was ” 


certainly guilty of complicity in the Bulgarian atrocities, and 
asked if such atrocities were not still going on. He insisted much 
on the necessity of keeping up a concert among the European 
Powers on the subject, and maintained that if all Europe acted 
in concert, Turkey would never resist the united pressure of all 
the European States, He was not sure but that England herself 
was the chief obstacle in the way of such acoord. Lord Granville 
also twitted the Cabinet with their internal differences ; he was 
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told they were quite united, but if so, they were certainly very 
different from most Cabinets, which usually are united in public, 
and show their differences in private, while this Cabinet is only 
united in private, and shows its differences in public. 


We have gone so fully into Lord Derby's speech elsewhere, 
that here we need only say that he declared emphatically that 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Guildhall speech had not been read by 
the Emperor of Russia when he made his Moscow declaration (a 
circumstance which, by the way, makes the Moscow declaration 
all the stronger and more significant); that he repudiated the 
charge of having changed his policy ; that he really reverted very 
much to his old policy of Jaissez-faire, dropped for a moment 
only under the impulse of the public feeling of the autumn ; 
and that what he seemed most to plume himself on—was 
the loss of time,—gain of time, he called it,—absorbed by the 
Conference, which had given Russia time to hesitate and a decent 
excuse for getting out of the matter, if she so wishes it,—which 
is true, no doubt, only that it gives her a still better excuse for 
going on, if she doesn’t wish to get out of it, and that Lord 


Derby forgot to say. 





The most remarkable speech of the night was the Duke of 
Argyll’s,—a speech which, if it had been delivered in the House 
of Commons, might have had a really electrical effect. He de- 
ferred, till the papers should be before the House, the full vin- 
dication of the agitation of the autumn, and the full delivery 
of his opinion on the Eastern Question, He was not favourable 
to public agitations on matters of foreign policy, except in ex- 
treme cases; but when the question came before them, he 


. would submit to any censure for the part he had taken in the 


agitation of the autumn, if such an extreme case were not 
made out. He condemned Lord Derby for the reiteration in 
his speech of the sorrow he had expressed in his despatches 
that the Herzegovinian rising had not been more perfectly put 
down by the Turkish Government. Every insurrection against 
the Turkish Government was a legitimate insurrection, and it 
was with the insurgents, not with the Turks, that the Eng- 


- lish Government’s sympathy ought to have been expressed. 


Lord Derby had first declared that the Czar had the sole respon- 
sibility of deciding on war or peace, and then admitted that the 
Czar could only act as the organ of the Russian nation. The 
Czar could not leave the Christians of Turkey to the mercy of 
Turkey. And the English Government, by declaring to ‘Turkey 
from the first that England would not in any case approve the use 


‘of coercion, really provided from the first that the Conference 


should be a failure, and that Russia must rely on herself to do 
whatever had to be done. England’s ostentatiously declared 
policy was to let things drift. Lord Grey de Wilton had said 
“that it was very wrong to speak to the man at the helm. Why, 
there is no man at the helm. You tell us yourselves that you 
have done nothing.” ‘‘ And if some one does not seize the helm 
which the noble Earl says the Government has abandoned, I 
believe that Europe will drift into a bloody and disastrous war.” 
Lord Beaconsfield replied by a little not very brilliant chaff, 
while Lord Salisbury, in a brief speech, tried to give the impres- 
sion of tolerable unity in the Cabinet, and to point out the 
dangers of a policy of coercion,—the dangers of fresh massacres 
involved therein,—to the Christians of Turkey. 





The debate in the Commons included only three speakers. 
We have commented elsewhere on the powerful speech in which 
Lord Hartington explained his own position, and the policy 
he thought Government ought to adopt,—namely, to make the 
Conference executive through the European accord, or as a last 
resort through an agreement with Russia, and need here only 
remark that he effectually dispelled the idea that he would 
adopt a separate and “‘ Whiggish” policy. Then Sir Stafford 
Northcote pronounced a long and rather laboured speech, of 
which the chief points were these. He denied absolutely that the 
Ministerial policy had shifted. They had only written “a 
despatch of a different character from those which preceded 
it,” a8 was occasionally necessary. He maintained that the im- 
provement of the condition of the Christians of Turkey was a 
primary object of the Ministerial policy, but they dreaded inter- 
vention for so vague an object as securing good government, and 
therefore sought to attain their end by any means short of coer- 
cion, The course now to be adopted required the gravest con- 
sideration, “ We are not prepared to have recourse to coercion.” 
Intervention, if it is to occur, must not be separate, and especially 
not separate in the hands of such Powers as Russia and Austria. In 


dealing with Turkey, you had not to deal with a Power which 
refused reforms, so much ‘‘as a Power too weak to introduce 
reasonable principles of government.” In fact, you cannot 
carve upon rotten wood,—which is what we have been contending 
all along. eee 

In a subsequent portion of his speech, Sir Stafford Northeote 
affirmed that Lord Salisbury’s conduct at the Conference had the 
fullest approval of her Majesty’s Government, that he had not ex. 
ceeded his instructions, and that the very sentences which had been 
quoted in the Times as proof of divergence between Lord Salis 
and the Cabinet were contained in his written instructions, Jp 
fact, according to Sir S. Northcote, nobody except Jonah in the 
whale ever was so unanimous as this Cabinct is. He also affirmed 
that Government did not regard the Treaty of 1856 as 
though it did not slavishly adhere to it, but intended to get what 
good out of it it could. The Treaty was not impaired by the 
Ottoman misgovernment of Christian subjects. 








The Times’ correspondent at Constantinople forwarded on 
Wednesday a story illustrating the present administration of 
Bulgaria. On Christmas Day a Turkish gendarme, enraged with 
the Christian Mayor of the village of Brankortsi, after a severe 
beating, saddled and bridled him, and compelled the poor wretch 
to carry him up and down the street, finally driving him to the 
village inn, where he threw the reins to the ostler, ordering him 
to walk his horse up and down. ‘The landlord remon- 
strated, whereupon the ruffian knocked him down, and ordered 
his victim to be fed with hay, which was actually done, the 
mayor pretending to swallow it, and being finally tethered up 
outside the door. He was at last released, on the intercession of 
an Albanian, but there is no redress, all Turks considering the 
outrage an excellent joke. That is the kind of treatment which 
goes on in many villages, yet the Ministry question the Christians’ 
right of. insurrection. 

The Tribunal of Fifteen, to which the double returns of the Presi- 
dential votes of the various doubtful American Siates were referred, 
have decided in the case of Florida by 8 to 7 not to go behind 
the returns to the question of the lawfulness of the popular 
vote; but to admit all the questions as to the eligibility of the 
particular electors named in the official returns. The Demo- 
crats claim that one of the electors returned in Florida, Mr. 
Humphrey, was a Government officer at the time of his return, 
and therefore not eligible, and that question the Commission will 
entertain. This decision increases the chance of Mr. Hayes, but 
the Democrats intend to challenge the eligibility of several Re- 
publican electors, and to try to get the eligibility of one Demo- 
cratic elector (for the State of Oregon) admitted, or at worst, 
to get it declared that one of the electors of Oregon has not 
been legally named, so that there is, in that case, a vacancy. 
There is yet, therefore, a fair chance for the Democrats, either 
through such decisions as would give them a majority in the 
Electoral College, or such as would throw the election of Presi- 
dent into the hands of the House of Representatives, where their 
majority is assured. 

Mr. Gladstone delivered an address to the students of Marl- 
borough College this day week, and especially congratulated them 
on the simple habits of Marlborough, as compared with those of 
Eton, and he hoped that ‘‘in an age in which wealth is increasing 
so rapidly ” they would attach the true value to these simpler 
habits, and that they might tend to guard them against 
Mammon-worship. Boys, however, are not very liable, 
we think, to this disease. It is later, when they come to 
earn money for themselves, to find the difficulty of earning 
it, and the importance it gives to those who have it, that this 
idolatry is apt to grow upon them. Indeed, with the majority of 
Mammon-worshippers, it is at least quite as much the power of 
getting wealth as the wealth itself that they really worship; and 
that, though certainly an ignoble worship, is not nearly so ignoble 
as the worship of wealth for its own sake, and considered separ- 
ately from the power of obtaining it. Boys, for the most part, 
think but little of the power of accumulating wealth, and more- 
over, think of it rather slightingly. 


Mr. E. J. Reed, in a third letter to the Times, published on 
Monday last, makes us more anxious than ever as to the scien- 
tific education of the men who at present have the real control 
of our Navy. He shows that a former Admiral-Superintendent 
of the Dockyards, Admiral Sir King Hall, is quite unaware of the 
mistake made in arranging the ventilating-holes in the bulkheads 
which divided the cellular compartments of the ‘ Vanguard ’ from 
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each other. Admiral Sir King Hall had argued in extenuation 
that the holes were but six inches in diameter, that they were high 
up in the bulkheads, and that they were fitted with the means of 
closing them ; the fact being that though they were high up in 
the bulkheads, they were in a part which soon became immersed 
as the ship took in water, and that the apparatus for closing them 
could not be used when it was wanted, since the hole-covers were 
not worked from the deck above. Sir King Hall’s is indeed 
just the sort of extenuation which shows how very dangerous it is, 
to put Admirals with a seaman’s education over scientific men 
qho need so firma grasp of the principles and details of our 
refined machinery, as the naval constructors of our great ships 
have, and must have. The true mischief is that we have a profes- 
gion trained in navigation, and who know little of machinery, 
jording it over a profession of whose craft they can understand 
very little, hardly even enough to know the immense consequence 
of their own blunders. 





Dr. Lyon Playfair presided yesterday at Willis’s Rooms at the 
annual meeting of the Women’s Education Union, of which her 
Royal Highness the Princess Louise was again re-elected pre- 
sident. It was stated that about 1,600 women were avail- 
ing themselves of the means provided by the Union for 
obtaining for women a higher education. This may be a 
fair beginning; but it is but a drop in the ocean to what is 
wanted, for what is really wanted is that women of the educated 
class should be at least as well educated as the men with whom 
as wives and sisters they must live, and whom as mothers they 
must help to form. Dr. Playfair was, however, perhaps hardly 
wise in connecting with this movement so emphatically as he did 
the demand for erecting ‘‘ the vocation of qualified teachers into 
a profession, by refusing in endowed schools to accept teachers ” 
without a teacher’s diploma, It is as yet by no means a settled 
thing how far there is, or can be, a definite and teachable art of 
teaching, as distinct from a thorough knowledge of the subjects 
to be taught, or whether that art is or is not little more than 
thorough knowledge, with a little experience in teaching, and a little 
of that unteachable quality, personal ‘ tact,’ superadded. There is 
considerable danger of obtaining a too pragmatic and pedantic 
class,—an especially terrible prospect for women,—if you insist 
too much on mere pedagogic technicalities. 


The Hungarian Premier, Tisza, finds it impossible to reconcile 
his Parliament to the Austrian proposals as regards Customs and 
the National Bank, and has therefore resigned. It is not believed 
that any other Premier will succeed better, as Tisza has a large 
majority ; and it is supposed, therefore, that he will be recalled. 
That may, however, depend upon the Emperor's policy in other 
matters. If, as is rumoured, he is concentrating troops on the 
Turkish frontier, and has come to an agreement with Russia, he 
may not be inclined to yield to a Magyar Parliament. It will be 
remembered that Midhat, in the Grand Council, numbered 
Austria among the possible enemies of Turkey; and Sir S. 
Northcote on Thursday did the same thing. 





The appeal of ‘ Dr.” Monck, the “ spirit-medium,” who was 
convicted in October last at Huddersfield of ‘‘using subtle 
means, crafts, and devices, by palmistry and otherwise, with in- 
tent to deceive,” was heard in the Court of Exchequer yesterday 
week, and on Tuesday Baron Cleasby delivered judgment on the 
appeal, which was an appeal not as to the facts of the case, 
but whether, in point of law, frauds practised at a spiritualistic 
séance come within the terms of the Vagrancy Act. ‘‘ We 
have nothing to do,” said Baron Cleasby, ‘‘ with the correct- 
ness of the conclusions of fact arrived at by the magistrates.” 
““We are not called upon to express any opinion upon the 
subject of spiritualism generally,—whether there does exist any 
real power in a ‘ medium,’ as he is called, of the nature set up, or 
whether its existence is a mere delusion.” All the Court had to 
determine was whether the sort of fraud of which the appellant 
was convicted, could be properly punished under an Act pro- 
fessing only to punish deceits of the kind described as deceits 
practised ‘‘ by palmistry or otherwise.” Baron Cleasby decided 


appeal, but the Court could not decide on the spot whether or 
not such an appeal was legally admissible. 


On Monday, at the meeting of the Social Science Association, 
there was a discussion on Spelling Reform, at which Mr. E, 
Jones, B.A., read a paper, maintaining that the reading and spelling 
of English, with the present orthography, are unteachable to the 
‘masses of children who leave school before the age of thirteen.” 
Mr. Jones did not advocate a revolution such as that of the gentle- 
man who desired to increase the number of the alphabet to 
120 distinct characters, and to exclude all capital letters. He 
was a mild reformer, and only advocated a system which would 
give us spelling like this:—‘ Our Father which art in heven; 
haloed be thy name; thy kingdom cum; thy wil be dun in erth az 
it iz in heven; giv us this day our daily bred; and forgiv us our 
dets az we forgiv our detorz; and leed uz not intu temtaishon, but 
deliver uz from eevil.” A good many other proposals, more or 
less revolutionary, were discussed, and very naturally, no decision 
was reached. Those who make this sort of proposal do not 
understand what it is within the reach and what it is not within 
the reach of reforming energy to achieve. They might just as 
well organise an association for the suppression of the force of 
habit, and for the promotion of a new mode of living which 
should renounce the influence of the past over the future. 


We seem at last to have found an undoubted centenarian. The 
widow of Sir J. E. Smith, the founder and first President of the 
Linnean Society, died on Saturday, the 3rd inst., and as far as 
human evidence can prove anything, was born on May 11, 1773, 
and was therefore within three months of 104 years old. She 
was married at 23, lived 32 years in wedlock, and was once, in 
the early days of her widowhood, dangerously ill of typhoid. This, 
however, was her only serious illness, and she appears, like most 
centenarians, to have been possessed of unusual vital energy, both 
in body and mind. Her teeth were almost perfect, her eyesight 
did not fail her till she had lived a century, and then only 
failed so far that she was unable to read, being sitill 
able, as she said, to see the landscape, and her hearing 
was at worst only a little “hard.” What is much more 
wonderful, she retained her memory up to the very last, correcting 
a friend within a week of her death as to the authorship of a 
hymn, Lady Smith, like most persons who have survived their 
contemporaries, was &@ woman of exceptional mental vivacity ; 
took a keen interest in science, declared that she ‘‘ was for 
inquiry,” whatever its theological results, and manifested to the 
last a keen interest in public affairs. She appears also to have 
been generally loved for the graciousness of her character, and 
was mentioned as one of the most charming of women by the 
historian Roscoe. After she was a hundred she was troubled 
with optical illusions, faces crowding round her; but she 
had nerve enough to be slightly amused with them, and dis- 
cussed the very extraordinary fact that in the multitudes of faces 
she saw, not one was familiar to her. Courage, in truth, seems to 
have been the chief differentia between her and other people, but 
there must of course have been some specialty of physical 
organisation besides. 


A man named Donovan was accused last week of assaulting an 
attaché of the Chinese Embassy, pulling his pig-tail and boxing his 
ears. Donovan defended himself by saying he was drunk, 
and had an objection to the Chinese religion, but was sentenced 
to two months’ hard labour. The sentence was severe, but Mr, 
Knox was right. For some entirely unexplained reason, the ap- 
pearance of good-class Chinese, in wonderful blue-silk jackets, 
rouses in low Londoners a feeling of mingled curiosity and con- 
tempt, which might {easily lead to mischief. The door of the 
Embassy in Portland Place is constantly surrounded by a crowd 
of persons, who evidently think the inoffensive Chinese are some- 
how scarcely human, point their fingers at them within an inch of 
their faces, mimic their movements, and follow them in their walks, 
till the police have to exceed their powers, and make the 
loiterers cross over the way. There is no sign of ill-temper, 
but the crowd looks on the unlucky Chinamen as pantomimists 
out for their amusement, and is especially provoked by the white 





that they were punishable under that Act, and Baron Pollock 
conourred. Something beyond mere palmistry and fortune- 
telling must be supposed to have been meant by the words, | 
“‘or otherwise,” and no frauds could be conceived more} 


soles of their shoes, which they show in walking to an unusual 
degree. The temper of the Chinamen is admirable, and they seem 
aware they are quite safe; but if Mr. Knox had been less stern, the 
Law of Nations would have been insuflicient to protect their pig- 


analogous to those of fortune-telling by palmistry than those | tails. The “‘roughs” are especially curious to see them laugh, and 
in which it is pretended that manifestations of spirit power | ¥ouid have pulled their tails to make them do it. 


are given, when the pretended manifestations are really 
nothing but trickery. An attempt was made to ask for a further 


Consols were on Friday 95§ to 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
’ THE MINISTERIAL POLICY. 


T is, of course, the official thing to say that the policy of 
the Government was not disclosed on Thursday, because 
the papers on which alone it could be discussed had not been 
presented. In point of fact, however, there was a very 
distinct declaration of the policy of the Administra- 
tion,—a much more distinct declaration than we ex- 
pected on the first night of the Session. What we 
conceive to be clear is that the policy of Lord Derby,— 
the earlier policy of Lord Derby,—has conquered, and that 
there is a well-marked recession from the energetic language of 
the autumn,—we refer, of course, to the energetic language of 
Lord Derby himself against Turkey, and not to the energetic 
language of his chief on behalf of Turkey,—towards the cold 
indifference of spring and summer. The policy of Jaissez- 
faire is for the moment in the ascendant, and so far as it is 
qualified at all,—at least by Lord Derby,—for Lord Salis- 
bury’s qualifications were qualifications in an opposite sense,— 
it is qualified in the direction of Mr. Disraeli, rather than in 
the direction of the Liberals. Every touch of a nature 
to show the really uppermost feeling in the thought of the 
speaker, indicates that the set of Lord Derby’s mind is again 
running strongly in the direction of securing laissez-faire, as 
regards all the Powers, if he can, and observing it, as regards 
England, in any case. We must remember that in the autumn 
he said, as the Duke of Argyll reminded him, as much as this, 
—that the Bulgarians had a right to expect that “ we should 
take steps” “such as may secure them from a recurrence” 
of abuses similar to the Bulgarian horrors “ for the future.” 
He now admits that we have not secured anything of 
the kind for them, and he protests against any step 
which could possibly secure it for them. Here is a definite 
recession. In the autumn he demanded from Turkey “ re- 
paration for the past and security for the future.” Now 
-he is content, and even, if we may judge from his speech, 
well satisfied with himself, without getting either, and evi- 
dently has no hope of obtaining either, unless Turkey should 
miraculously change her nature, and give good government 
of her own spontaneous good-will. Again, Lord Derby has 
reverted, as the Duke of Argyll also pointed out, to his old 
attitude of mind about the insurrection in the Herzegovina. 
He deeply regrets now, as he deeply regretted last year, that 
it was not at once effectually put down. And he deeply 
regrets it now, though he has since tried all that moral influence 
on Turkey can do to secure a remedy for the wrongs which 
caused that insurrection, and has signally failed. He objected, 
he says, to the Berlin Memorandum, because the settlement 
proposed required that the Porte should be “ bound,” while the 
insurgents were not to be bound by the arrangement,—which 
is very like objecting to binding over a man, who has tried 
to murder his wife, to keep the peace, on the ground that 
it is most unfair to bind the man without also binding the 
woman, Again, Lord Derby objected to any policy which would 
imply using coercion against Turkey. “To that policy we 
did not assent. We have always repudiated and rejected it. 
From the first, we have been on our guard against the risk of 
being drawn to join in any armed coercion against the Porte, 
which probably might have involved us in a war inconsistent with 
justice.” Again, Lord Derby declared most emphatically, and re- 
iterated, that on going into Conference we had formally explained 
that we would not enforce against Turkey any decision arrived 
at, by the use of coercion, and he praised Lord Salisbury, not for 
the decision with which he pressed the demands of the Con- 
ference on Turkey, but for the skill with which he had pared 
down the demands of Russia. ‘Thanks mainly to the energy 
and decision of my noble friend, the original Russian pro- 
gramme, which there was no hope of the Porte accepting, 
has been cut down in material points.” And he pointed 
with triumph to the extremely small demands made at 
the close,—so small, he said, that the difference between 
what Russia then asked, and what the Porte was willing to 
concede,—(and the Porte, remember, was willing to con- 
cede nothing in the world but spontaneous reforms),—was 
so trivial, that it could not reasonably be made a cause 
of war. 

Then, again, as to the Treaties, Lord Derby most emphatically 
asserted that we had receded in no degree from the obligations 
of the Treaties of 1856, though with his usual skill in mini- 
mising, he showed that it was hardly possible we could be 





ae 
expected to do anything under the Treaties of 1856,—the onl: 
Powers who could require us to act under them being Austr, 
and France, who are not very likely to summon us to take u 
arms for Turkey. Then note, again, the exceptional cage in 
which, as it seemed, Lord Derby thought it still possible we 
might have to go to war. “I am not saying that under al} 
possible circumstances, such as that of Constantinople 
threatened, inaction would be our duty. That is a ques. 
tion on which it would be quite unnecessary and whol} 
unwise to pledge ourselves now. But I wish to point out 
that in the language we held in May last, and which we haye 
held throughout, we were not departing from those en 
ments into which the country has entered, but simply declinj 
to give them a construction more stringent than they wil] 
fairly bear.” It is clear from Lord Derby’s declarations 
that the foreign policy of the country, while he hag itg 
guidance, is to be the strictest Jaissez-faire, but that if Com 
stantinople were threatened by Russia, then perhaps that 
policy might be broken through, and we might defend 
Constantinople for Turkey against Russia. To maintain the 
“independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire” is ag 
much the object of the Government as ever, though it is to be 
preserved only by the exertion of moral influence, except 
under the one contingency suggested. “We undertake [by 
the Treaty of 1856] to respect the integrity and independerice 
of the Ottoman Empire. That is easy enough for us, who 
certainly have no designs against Turkey. We guarantee 
in common the strict observance of that engagement, that we 
will undertake to observe it, and to do what we can to make 
others observe it.” And of course, should Russia propose to 
tear to pieces that Treaty, all the moral influence we could 
use to prevent her active int@mention in Turkey will be 
used. Such is the drift of Lord’ Derby’s policy, and it was 
confirmed by Sir Stafford Northcote’s speech in the House of 
Commons. He, too, argued that the Treaties of 1856 wore still 
in force, that no plan for the protection of the Christians of 
Turkey inconsistent with the integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
would receive our sanction; and he read the instructions to 
Lord Salisbury, in which it was expressly declared that “ Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot countenance the introduction into 
the Conference of proposals, however plausible or well- 
intentioned, which would bring foreign armies into Turkish 
territory, in violation of the engagements by which the 
Guaranteeing Powers are solemnly bound;” whence it 
appears that the proposals for the occupation of Bulgaria 
by a Belgian or any other foreign army, can never have had 
any sanction from Lord Salisbury. Nor did anything in 
Lord Salisbury’s speech in the least modify the effect 
of Lord Derby’s and Sir Stafford Northcote’s declarations. It 
was indeed obvious that Lord Salisbury was not prepared to 
exclude absolutely the possibility of our intervention on behalf 
of the Christian populations of Turkey, under eventualities 
which might be imagined. While Lord Derby explained 
that it might become necessary to intervene on behalf of Turkey 
if Constantinople were threatened, Lord Salisbury hinted 
that it might conceivably become necessary to intervene on the 
other side, and denied that the Ministry were committed 
against such a possibility,—which of course they are not, 
though with Lord Beaconsfield at the head of the Cabinet and 
Lord Derby at the Foreign Office, tha‘ is something like saying 
that they are not pledged against undertaking the conquest of 
France, in case that policy became necessary. Lord Salisbury’s 


disclaimer, therefore, is only interesting as showing the opposite 


interpretations given by the Ministry to “that promise and 
potency of all forms of life ” still open to them, as to all other 
organisms. “It is not the duty of any Foreign Minister,” 
said Lord Salisbury, “to announce contingent policies in this 
House. But I must demur to the conclusion that because he 
has not threatened coercion, and because he has not intimated 
what he should do in certain contingencies, there is any want 
of friendliness on our part, or of interest in the lot of 
the deeply-suffering subjects of the Porte.” No,—no want 
of friendliness, or interest at all, at least on the part of 
Lord Salisbury. But there can be no question but that 
the present Ministry, in their friendliness, are firmly re- 
solved not to coerce Turkey under any circumstances 
which seem at present probable; and to use all their in- 
fluence to prevent any other Power from so coercing her; and 
are determined, therefore, not to redeem Lord Derby’s implied 
engagement, as given in September last, to obtain for the 
Christian subjects of the Porte reparation for the past and 
security for the future. 
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THE POLICY OF THE OPPOSITION. 


HOSE who expected sensations will, perhaps, be disap- 
T pointed with the debates of Thursday, but one con- 
siderable event occurred in the House of Commons. The 
Leader of her Majesty’s Opposition declared himself. It had 
been industriously rumoured that Lord Hartington, who, like 
most men of his caste, possibly thinks enthusiasm a little undig- 
nified, or at least shrinks from displaying it in his own person, 
had been annoyed by Mr. Gladstone’s action during the Recess ; 
that he disapproved of the policy advocated by the stronger 
Liberals in reference to the Eastern Question ; and that he would, 
when Parliament met, take a distinctively Whig, as opposed to 
a Liberal, line. Parliament met, the duty of criticising the 
Address was left to Lord Hartington, without support, and 
what do we find? That he defended in the strongest terms 
the action of his great predecessor, as action rendered 
inevitable by the apparent possibility that the Ministry 
might undertake to defend the Turkish Government; and that 
after a scathing criticism of the vacillations, failures, and 
blunders of the Ministry, he laid down a policy evidently con- 
certed with his colleagues which, though carefully reserved 
in form, amounts to this, —that England should insist on making 
the decision of the Conference executive, even though, in the 
failure of all other means, she should have to form an alliance 
with Russia. We will give evidence of that statement directly ; 
but we must first observe that whatever Lord Hartington 

. intends to advise, he spoke on Thursday with the air and man- 
ner of a man who felt his great position, and who understood 
that he was the responsible leader of a great party, which had 
made up its mind to a great and probably most difficult 
policy. There was an absence of diffidence, a sense of autho- 
rity, a feeling of weight about Lord Hartington’s speech, which 
was recognised, and we must add, recognised with pleasure, 
by the entire House. His new self-confidence may, no doubt, 
have arisen in part from the absence of Mr. Disraeli, whose 
presence overawed men bred up under the influence of his 
erratic and dangerous personality, and in part from a feeling 
that he was at least a match for any opponent likely to cross 
swords with him; but it arose in the main, as we believe, 
from the satisfaction every Englishman feels when his line is 
defined, when there is action which he foresees and does not 
fear, behind his speeches. That point once attained—and it 
is attained—Lord Hartington is the safest of leaders, for he 
possesses in a distinctive degree the quality which is in politics 
so often the mark of his caste,—tenacity at once of conviction 
and of purpose. The country may err if it follows his guidance, 
but at least it will know distinctly whither he intends to 
lead. 

Lord Hartington, as we have said, was reserved as to the 
future, and his policy must still be gathered from indications 
rather than explanations, but if carefully studied, and studied 
with reference to Lord Granville’s speech, it cannot, we are 
satisfied, be mistaken. In the first place, he contends 
that the Conference should not be allowed to remain a 
failure. Quoting the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the 18th of September, in which Sir Stafford 
Northeote formally admitted the “obligation” and the 
“duty” of securing justice to Turkish Christians, and 
the speech of the Home Secretary, in which Mr. Cross 
declared that the Great Powers had a “right to secure 
adequate provision” for that purpose, he denied that 
Government could declare its duty discharged :—*I don’t 
think the right honourable gentlemen will tell us that 
when they made these declarations, they were merely speaking 
of proposals to be made and to be carried out or not, as 
Turkey thought fit. I think that when the right honourable 
gentlemen made use of these expressions, they undertook 
not merely to ask for reforms, but to obtain reforms. 
They must obtain them, because nothing can be more con- 
trary to the interests of England than that Russia and Turkey 
should be left face to face. Can anything be more contrary 
to the interests of England than that Russia should be per- 
mitted, if not compelled, to take upon herself a duty which is 
logically cast upon the whole of the Powers?” There is but 
one way in which to prevent that calamity, and that is to 
continue the concerted action of the Powers, or if that 
proves impossible, to revert once more to Mr. Canning’s 
policy, and assist, in order to restrain and moderate, Russia. 
“ There are some among us—I trust that the Government do 
not belong to the number—who look with calmness, if not with 
satisfaction, at the prospect of leaving Turkey and Russia face 


Sir, I ask whether the danger of that position, as regards Eng- 
lish interests, has diminished ; whether it has not rather in- 
creased, since the time when Mr. Canning, rather than encounter 
the perils of such a situation, rather than allow Russia to take 
upon herself singly the task of enforcing the proposals which had 
been agreed upon between England and Russia as to the affairs 
of Greece, was willing even to go the length of proposing to co- 
operate with Russia for the purpose of attaining the end in view, I 
am unwilling to believe that the resources of diplomacy are ex- 
hausted by the failure of the Conference. Of this, at all 
events, I am sure that the Government will take upon them- 
selves a heavy responsibility if they do not strive to do every- 
thing in their power to preserve a concerted action among the 
Powers for the accomplishment of those beneficent ends 
which the Conference laboured, but, unfortunately, laboured 
in vain, to attain.” No statement so reserved could be more 
clear. The chiefs of the Liberal party hope that Europe 
may yet be persuaded to make the Conference executive, as 
Russia has requested; and failing that, wish themselves to 
assist Russia to make it executive, thus binding Russia to 
consider Europe, and not her own advantage. That is, we 
believe, the ultimate policy of the Liberal party. Lord Gran- 
ville, an experienced diplomatist, did not go quite so far. He 
did not make any allusion to the possibility that we might be 
compelled to ally ourselves with Russia singly, for he declined 
to doubt that the European accord could be maintained, or 
that when this was once perceived, Turkey would venture to 
resist. But he held as definitely as Lord Hartington, that 
action could not cease with the withdrawal of the British 
Ambassador; and if action does not cease, the execution of 
the decision of the Conference can be carried out only in 
one of three ways,—by a European accord, by an alliance 
with Russia, or by leaving Russia to act alone. This last 
plan Lord Granville declares frankly that he should “ deeply 
deplore.” He recommends, as the first step, that the Euro- 
pean action should be revived. “I am glad, my Lords, to 
think that the influence of the Government has been promoted 
by the Conference ; and if that influence were used in per- 
suading Europe in one body to come forward and insist, as 
they have a moral and just right to do, that Turkey 
shall perform the promises she has so long delayed, the result 
could not be doubtful. Itmay be said,—You are not able to per- 
suade the European Powers. But I am not sure that an impression 
does not prevail that England is the only obstacle; but, at all 
events, you would not be much worse off after making the 
attempt. Will anybody tell me that, if once the Turks got it 
into their heads—if they really believed that not only England, 
but the whole of Europe is absolutely and seriously in earnest 
in this matter—that Turkey which up to this moment had 
been influenced by one Power, could resist the united Powers of 
Europe.” We do not believe that Europe, as a body, will move 
one step, but that doesnot matter. It is necessary, during the 

month of bad weather which remains to us, to exhaust that 

possibility, and then the next step must be either the one 

hinted at by Lord Hartington, or the far bolder and more 

righteous one which may have been hinted at by the Duke of 

Argyll,—to do the work ourselves, with the assistance of the 

oppressed, The former is the more practicable alternative, and 

it is that which the Liberal party, backed, we trust, by the 

people of England, intend to support. 





THE FALL OF MIDHAT PASHA. 


MID all the doubts and speculations caused by the fall of 

Midhat Pasha, two facts would appear to be tolerably 
clear. Turkey, in spite of “Constitutions,” “declarations of 
equality,” and “ limitations on the power of the Sovereign,” 
remains an Asiatic State, and the Sultan is still its irrespon- 
sible and most capricious lord. The fall of the “great Re- 
former,” the enlightened Turk of so many English journalists, 
the far-seeing statesman who was to “ reinvigorate the Otto- 
man Empire,” was accomplished in the true Oriental style, 
by a Palace intrigue, carried out with the silence, secrecy, and 
treachery which in Western countries mark only the prepara- 
tions for an assassination. Up to Saturday night, Midhat 
Pasha appeared to the majority of Englishmen to be as great a 
man in Turkey as Prince Bismarck in Germany, and to hold 
almost as secure a place. He was Grand Vizier, that is, not 
only First Minister, but above all Ministers, possessed of the 
whole authority of the Sultan, able to dismiss any Minister or 
any General, to sign any order, to decide on any policy, to 
wield, in fact, the whole of the authority of the State, under, 
as was supposed, a responsibility to the Sultan which he 





to face, and the prospect of war breaking out between them. 
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had rendered nominal. He was considered in all foreign 
States the actual and the self-dependent ruler of the Ottoman 
Empire. He had, it was said, forced the Sultan to defy all 
Europe. He had deliberately and carefully insulted the re- 
presentatives of the six Great Powers, and was declared by his 
flatterers in Constantinople and London to have achieved 
thereby a magnificent diplomatic victory. In spite of the 
reluctance of the Court and of the Grand Council, which had 
cut out of his draft all his most serious proposals, he had forced 
his master to promulgate a new revolutionary Constitution, 
transferring all power to a Parliament of his own nominees, 
which he thought he could permanently rule. He had com- 
menced the packing of this Parliament with great audacity, 
and meanwhile, in the plenitude of his success, talked loudly 
of the great things he should accomplish, the new vigour he 
should impart to all Departments, and it may well be, had 
threatened, in conversation with his intimates, that if the Sultan 
resisted him he would recall the imbecile brother, Murad,who, we 
should imagine, will not now live long in his imbecility. Midhat 
Pasha on Saturday, in fact, held a position as lofty as any 
Vizier of any Khalif had ever done. On Monday morning he 
was a prisoner, steaming down the Sea of Marmora westward 
into perpetual exile, without power, without office, and it is re- 
ported, moneyless. A little puff of breath from the palace 
had hit the lofty pith figure, and it had been blown into 
space. The Sultan, either irritated by his Vizier having 
taken the Constitution too much au grand sérieux, or affronted 
by his domineering ways, or aware that he had contemplated 
a recall of Murad, or what is more probable than all, moved 
by some whisper from a favourite, in favour of the audacious 
Plenipotentiary, Edhem Pasha, assented to the great man’s fall, 
and he fell instantly, without an effort or an outcry. What 
could he do, poor man? There are just three powers in 
Turkey—the Sultan, the military garrison of Constanti- 
nople, and the Mussulman mob of Stamboul—and he 
had secured none of the three. The Sultan ordered his 
deposition. The Minister at War surrounded his official resi- 
dence with troops. The mob ca: :d nothing either about him, or 
- about his policy of ruling through a packed Parliament instead 
of a Sultan. He was sent for to the Palace, arrested, placed 
on board an armed yacht, and despatched at once to a Euro- 
pean port, there to muse on the difference between a Napoleonic 
despotism and a true Asiatic absolute régime. He had known 
that he was in danger, for he had applied, it is stated—and the 
statement looks true—to the Court of Vienna to help him with 
the Palace, and had been coldly repulsed, but he knew nothing 
‘of the moment at which the blow would fall, or the manner 
in which he would be overthrown, and was taken utterly 
unprepared. So suddenly was the resolution adopted, and so 
secretly was it carried out, that no one out of the innermost 
circle had an idea of it, and when the event was noised 
abroad, the highest officials, Generals, and priests stood in 
the crowd ranged along the Audience Chamber leading to 
the Grand Vizier’s apartment, to see with their eyes 
who was the new Grand Vizier, the next ruler of Turkey, 
till some new influence, or policy, or caprice altered the mind 
of the Sultan. So entire was the uncertainty, that they rushed 
to the windows to see who first ascended the Grand Staircase, 
for he would be their new lord. It might, for aught any one 
could tell, be the Sultan’s brother-in-law, Damad, or his 
fayourite aide-de-camp, Said, or Mahmoud Pasha, with his 
Russian leanings, or a General of the garrison, or for that 
matter, any Turk whatever whom the Palace might approve: 
It turned out to be Edhem Pasha, the man whom Midhat had 
selected to be his own representative in Conference, and as the 
new Vizier walked down the long line of officials, followed by 
the Sheikh-ul-Islam, every one made up his mind to crouch 
before the new possessor of supreme authority. It was the 
Khalif’s will, and what matter about the individual? Every 
great official “called” to worship the risen sun, the troops | 
returned to their barracks, the mob was delighted, for an | 
Asiatic mob loves dramas of that kind, and only regrets that | 
the degenerate manners of modern times substitute exile for 
the bowstring ; and Edhem Pasha is Grand Vizier, as absolute 
and as firmly seated as Midhat ever was, that is, absolute to do 
anything that his master, the soldiery, and the mob approve, 
and permanent, till the obscure intriguers of the Palace think 
somebody else would be more compliant and agreeable. 

Will Edhem last? Who can tell? when there is not the 
slightest reason for believing that he will rule for a month, or 
for supposing that he will not rule for years. His action, his 


policy, and his will alike depend on the fiat of a Turk, bred in 





a prison, secluded from affairs, and capable of supporting to 


the utmost on one day the man whom he will sentence to 


exile on the next. There is nothing to maintain a j 
to overthrow Edhem Pasha, except the will of ‘Abdel ier, 
and no means yet discoverable of controlling that will. There 
is and can be in a Mahommedan country no means of con 
trolling the caprice of the Sovereign except physical Pasa 
which can be but intermittently and occasionally applied, and 
Turkey is for governing purposes a Mahommedan count 
There are always great people who hate the Minister, There 
are always guards who will obey orders. There are always 
charges ready to be produced to justify any severity, and what 
remains? If the order is given, who is to resist? The soldie 
will not rise except to make a Sovereign, for only a Sovereign 
can protect them from the penalties of mutiny. The mob 
will not rise for any individual Minister, for unless themselves 
threatened, they are not united enough to encounter the 
guards. There is no class strong enough and safe enough to 
make the Sovereign hesitate, or to punish him afterwards 
their disapproval. The Council has no support from the body 
of the community, and is afraid of treachery among its own 
members. If Midhat’s Parliament had been in session, it 
would have voted an address of congratulation on Midhat’s 
fall, or a Colonel of the garrison would have placed it under 
arrest as implicated in Midhat’s guilt. The Mussulman com- 
munity would not have risen for it, and no other community 
could. An Asiatic has not the Western self-reliance or self. 
conceit which makes a European want to govern himself, or 
govern by a representative whom he has helped to choose, 
He wants to be governed from above, according to a 
Divine Law, which he did not make; and if he ig 
misgoverned, rages not at the system, but at the Governor, 
How can any Vizier be stronger than Midhat appeared to be, 
with his plans all accepted, and his Council all unanimous, 
and his agents all submissive, and his entourage all extolling 
him as the hope of the Empire? He appointed and disgraced 
whom he would, talked almost as a superior to the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of first-class States, and was believed, especially by 
Lord Beaconsfield’s journalists, to be the strong man who would 
reintroduce order into the Turkish Empire. Yet he was 
blown away by a breath of a new Sultan, and so when 
the time arrives will Edhem be, or Mahmoud, or any other 
Pasha whom the Sultan and his favourites may select to 
execute their orders, There is no foothold in a Mahommedan 
State for any one except its ruler or an aspirant to the throne, 
and there never can be until Mahommedanism has ceased to 
regulate the inner ideas of its armed classes. The man who 
pretends to self-dependent power not derived from the will of 
the Sovereign is as foolish as the man who in England, with Par- 
liament unanimously against him, advances the same pretension, 
and will meet a far harsher, or at all events far more dramatic 
fate. There are none behind him except those who be- 
lieve that the Sovereign ought to decide, just as strongly as 
Englishmen believe that a Parliamentary vote ought to be 
decisive, and by himself he has no strength at all. All that 
could happen is a street-riot in his favour, and that is pre 
vented by making his removal secret, sudden, and final,—by 
carrying it out, as it were, like an illegal conspiracy. That 
was the way of the East in the time of Ahasuerus, and it is 
its way now; and Constantinople, let the pro-Turkish journals 
prate as they will, is the capital of an Eastern, and not of a 
European Empire. 





THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE TURKISH ORISIS. 


HE English people, with all its political sense—a sense 
frequently so acute as to amount to instinct—has two 
great defects in dealing with foreign politics. It is much too 
impatient, too inclined to believe that nothing will happen if 
it does not happen next week, and much too sensitive to little 
snippets of news. It has been inclined for the last three 
weeks to fancy that all was peace because Russia did not 
advance to the Danube while the river was still loaded with 
ice, and it now imagines that the fall of a single Turkish 
Pasha must necessarily alter the whole attitude of the Porte. 
Midhat Pasha has been exiled, and therefore everything is 
changed. Why should everything or anything be changed ? 
The disappearance of Midhat Pasha has not diminished the 
chauvinisme of the Turks, who believe that their armies can 
defeat the Russian armies in the field; it has not decreased 
the suffering of the Turkish Christians, the real cause 
of all the commotion; and it has not removed the 
obligation which lies on the Russian dynasty to secure 
by force the liberation of the Christian Slavs. None of 
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these great factors in the situation are changed, and while they 
exist its aspect cannot be changed either. The defiant attitude 
assumed by Turkey was not the act of Midhat Pasha alone, 
but of the whole Ring of Pashas to whom Turkey belongs, who 
on this point controlled the Sultan, and whose policy was accen- 
tuated by the new Grand Vizier, Edhem Pasha, always a Mahom- 
medan of Mahommedans ; expressed with contemptuous acerbity 
by Safvet Pasha, still Minister of Foreign Affairs ; and heartily 
approved by the Mussulman mob, which has not quitted Con- 
stantinople. The most curious evidence we know of the con- 
ceit which impairs Western judgment on Asiatic affairs is the 
immovable belief that if a Mahommedan, or a Hindoo, or a 
Chinaman comes to England or France, and learns to speak 
English or French, and “ witnesses the triumphs of Western 
civilisation,” he thenceforward becomes friendly to Western 
ideas, and to “the people of the hat.” He very often 
becomes much more bitterly hostile to them both. Not 
one of these Turkish Pashas knows French or _ the 
Western world as Azimoollah Khan, the author of the 
massacre of Cawnpore, knew England and_ English, 
which he spoke and wrote with the facility and force of 
an educated English gentleman. He had lived on pleasant 
terms in the pleasantest society, and his deduction from his 
life was the expediency of killing European men, women, and 
children. Nothing has occurred to convince the “ Porte” that 
its fighting policy is wrong, or that the absenee of Ambassa- 
dors is inconvenient ; and their new agent, Edhem, is, by all 
accounts, far more bitterly Turkish and anti-Christian than 
Midhat, his natural prejudice having been envenomed by slights 
from more than one European Court. The judgment of the 
Pashas—the accurate judgment, from their point of view—is 
that they had better surrender their provinces after a war than 
before one, and the fall of Midhat can make no difference to 
that conclusion. They know that the absolute minimum 
which would now be offered them would be the Eng- 
lish terms, plus, in atl human probability, an extension 
of them to Thessaly and Epirus, and they know from 
Lord Salisbury’s own mouth what those terms are. We 
underrated a fortnight since, not indeed the adequacy of the 
terms, which are far too feeble, but his distinctness in de- 
scribing them, After warning the Porte that the very exist- 
ence of Turkey as an Empire would be at stake if she rejected 
the terms proposed, including an independent International 
Commission, and after hearing Safvet Pasha reply that the 
Commission could not be granted, though an Elective Com- 
mission might be, and that the Constitution provided for 
everything, Lord Salisbury made this final declaration :—* An 
Elective Commission, if freely chosen, would contain elements 
fatal to the Ottoman authority. But a really free election in 
Bulgaria at present would be impossible. The independence 
of the Commission was, nevertheless, the condition of its effi- 
ciency, without which it would afford no guarantee for the 
promised reforms. All the Governments would see with warm 
sympathy the honest realisation of those reforms, not only in 
Bulgaria and Bosnia, but also in Epirus and Thessaly and the 
other parts of the Empire. But it was not to ascertain the 
kindly intentions of the Government, nor to register projects for 
improving the proceedings of the central Power, that the Con- 
Jerence of the Powers met at Constantinople. Its task was to 
establish administrative autonomy, and sound guarantees against 
bad administration in the revolted Provinces. From the moment 
that a refusal of such guarantees should be officially established, 
its mission was ended, and its existence could no further be 
prolonged.” The crisis in Constantinople will not alter these 
terms, nor will the Pashas accept them except after a war, or 
the exertion of such menacing pressure from the British 
Government, in alliance with Russia, as would amount to an 
exertion of overwhelming physical force. The fall of Midhat 
does not add a bayonet to their opponents, and why should they 
yield? European opinion may be disgusted by another “ re- 
volution,” but till European opinion moves European cannon, 
its disgust gives them only a pleasant certainty that they are 
in the right path. 

On the other hand, the fall of Midhat greatly encourages 
Russia, She is not afraid of Turks, whether ruling as a 
dominant caste or pretending to rule by constitutional methods, 
but of European opinion, and Midhat’s exile will, as she knows, 
irritate European opinion, by showing that the Porte is un- 
changeable, that it is governed by palace caprices, and that no 
arrangement with it dependent on individual disposition ‘ean be 
trusted for an hour. Her determination was formed before, 
and Midhat’s fall will only make it a little more emphatic. 
Already the final diplomatic step has been taken. It is 





impossible to read Prince Gortschakoff’s Circular of Feb- 
|ruary 5th with any attention without seeing in it evidence 
that its moderation is the result of the disappearance of 
| hesitation in Russian councils, The Prince points out in so 
many words that the failure of the Andrassy propositions was 
due to “the failure to give them an executory sanction,” that 
the subsequent Conference at Constantinople arrived at a dis- 
tinct understanding respecting the conditions of peace with 
Servia and Montenegro and the government of the distressed 
provinces, that this understanding was communicated to the 
Porte, but that it “ met with an obstinate refusal from the 
Turkish Government.” Therefore, “again, the Cabinets find 
themselves in the same position as at the commencement of this 
crisis, which is, however, still aggravated by the blood that 
has been shed and the passions that have been roused, and the 
indefinite prolongation of the deplorable state of things which 
| weighs upon Europe, and justly preoccupies public opinion and 
the Governments. The Porte pays no regard to its former 
engagements, to its duties as a member of the European 
concert, or to the unanimous wishes of the Great Powers. Far 
from having made a step towards a satisfactory solution of the 
Eastern Question, the Ottoman Empire has been and remains 
a permanent menace for the peace of Europe, as well as for 
the sentiments of humanity and the conscience of the Christ- 
ian peoples.” The Russian Government, therefore, before 
deciding upon the course it may think right to follow, wish 
to know what “Cabinets with whom they have acted in 
concert intend to do.” That Government, this means, is 
unwilling to give up the European accord until it is no longer 
possible to maintain it, but will act for itself should the Cabinets 
who in Conference declared the lowest terms which 
could accept refuse at the eleventh hour to, do their duty. 
Reading Prince Gortschakoff's words by the light of facts, b 
the collection of troops in Bessarabia, by the exertions 
being made by the Russian War Office, and by the position 
of the Romanoff dynasty in presence of its subjects, it is 
impossible to doubt that the Russian Government has decided 
finally that unless Turkey yields, and yields fully, it must 
employ force. The fall of Midhat Pasha, unless followed 
by overt submission on the part of the Porte, can make no 
difference in the policy of St. Petersburg, which is guided 
at present by forces with which the success or failure of 
intrigues at Constantinople has very little todo. That the 
news of the fall may be received with pleasure is very pro= 
bable. It is not pleasant to a clergyman to have his tithe 
refused on the strength of a text, however inapposite, for 
he is not at liberty to say texts are of no value; and it is 
not pleasant to an absolute Power to be offered a Oonstitu- 
tion in lieu of submission to its demands, but that sense of 
leasure will not in any way deflect the Russian policy. To 
ussia, Edhem is as Midhat, equally the servant of the 
dynasty which for four hundred years has refuSed common 
justice and protection to the Christian races, whom, never- 
theless, it has treated as its subjects. That*dynasty, and 
the armed caste which supports it, must cease to reign, be- 
fore there can be cordial agreement between, Russia and 
Constantinople. 





MR. LOWE ON THE PROPOSED NORTHERN 
UNIVERSITY. 


R. LOWE was a celebrated tutor before he was an advocate, 
| but the advocate is deeper in him than the tutor, not 60 
much because he is wanting in intellectual thoroughness when 
he sees his point, as because he hardly ever sees more than one 
side of a question at the same time. Indeed, the tutor has 
survived in him rather in the taste and capacity for smart in- 
tellectual castigation, than in the disposition to exhaust all the 
more important aspects of any question with which he is deal- 
ing. In the essay which he has just written for the 
Fortnightly, for example, against the proposal to give 
to Owens College the charter of a University, and enable 
it to grant degrees for itself, there is a great deal 
more smart writing than large appreciation of the difi- 
culties of the question under discussion. Indeed, many 
who read it will be apt to think that he writes much more to 
please the University which he represents in the House of 
Commons, than to give the public decisive considerations 
on the question under discussion. That, however, would be 
as unfair to Mr. Lowe as Mr. Lowe is to Owens College. 
Those who have watched his political career are aware that he 
has held most of the very trenchant views which he ex- 
| pounds in the Fortnightly for a considerab’e perio’, and that 
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his very unpleasant criticisms on the older Universities, and 
on the aspirations of Owens College, might have been pro- 
nounced at any time for fifteen years back or longer, had 
oecasion required. We do not in the least suppose that 
he is greatly biassed, even unconsciously to himself, in his 
opinion by the interests of the constituency he represents. 
Those interests may have so far stimulated his dislike 
of the Owens College proposal as to add a scornful 
illustration or two to his paper, but the view which he elabor- 
ates, with all its strong points and all its defects, is and has 
been his own, without any relation to his interests as a 
representative. 

That view is, in brief, as follows :—That teaching bodies, if 
they knew their proper functions and their special dangers, 
would never desire, but earnestly deprecate, the right of test- 
ing the efficiency of their own work by any control of the ex- 
aminations which are to prove its value, or any power to con- 
fer diplomas declaring the proficiency attained. Oxford and 
Cambridge and the Scotch and Irish Colleges have simply in- 
jured themselves by their exercise of the power to confer de- 
grees. The teacher is always too eager to scamp his work, and 
the acholars always desirous to pass off little learning as if it 
were much. Give the teachers the power to confer the 
distinction which attests the result of their own teaching, 
and they will be quite sure to retrench their own labour by 
conferring the certificate of a completed education on those 
who do not deserve it, while the majority of the scholars will 
be quite sure to deserve it even less than they seem to deserve 
it. The teachers, if they have it in their power, will wink at 
much gross and avoidable ignorance, and the scholars will make 
a great deal of gross ignorance to appear as superficial knowledge. 
In a word, Mr. Lowe’s theory of the proper tests to be applied 
to education is the theory of the intellectual detective. You 
must take every precaution conceivable to prevent the teacher 
cheating himself as to the value of the education he has given, 
otherwise eventually he will cheat himself. You must take every 
precaution against the siolar cheating his examiner as to the 
value of the knowledge he has acquired, otherwise he will cheat 


-his examiner. And of course this theory implies that, just as 


you would never dream of allowing the goldsmith to test his 
own gold, you should never let the teachers have even a share 
in testing the value of the education they have given, nor give 
the scholar any chance of studying those little weaknesses in 
their examiners which all young men at times recognise in 
their habitual teachers, and by their knowledge of which they 
sometimes manage to make a very little knowledge look like a 


‘good deal. 


Now, so far as regards the scholars, though we do not think 
the suspicious theory by any means wholly true, we do think it 
quite safe to act upon it as if it were true. Young men do not 
themselves really know when their knowledge is thorough and 
when it is purely superficial. And of course that being the 
case, their self-love is quite certain to lead them into plenty of 


-little conscious or unconscious tricks to make poor knowledge 


seem less poor than it is. Only, that being so, unquestionably 
there is a great advantage, instead of a great disadvantage, in 
their knowledge being in part tested by the men who have 
had the opportunity of studying their characters and measuring 
their pretensions against their real achievements. It is one of 
the defects of the University of London that its examiners are 
not unfrequently not even practised teachers at all. Even if it 
be, on the whole, an advantage (as, of course, in some respects 
it is, though in other respects it is not) that they should not 
know the particular men examined, we venture to say that 
large and recent knowledge of teaching, and of the habits of 
learners, is almost essential to the duty of a good examiner, 
and that to some extent, at least, it is not a disadvantage, but 
a great advantage, that the particular teachers who have 
taught the men examined should take part in the examination. 

But the real weakness of Mr. Lowe’s position is in rela- 
tion to the teachers. It is not only not true, it is very 
far from the truth, that teachers are always subject to the 
temptation of retrenching their own labour by lowering the 
standard of the attainments they expect in their pupils. 
Whatever has been done in the way of raising that 
wtandard—and much has been done lately both in the 
English Universities and in the Scotch Universities—has 
been done by the teachers. The whole of the educational 
revival of recent years has proceeded from teachers. If 
Oxford and Cambridge fell into utterly indolent and dis- 
creditable educational habits in the last and the beginning 
of this century, it was because society had fallen into the 
same habits, and when the earnestness revived in the world, it 
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revived also in the Universities. Yet of course it is uite 
true that teachers, like other men, are not at all aware of the 
defects of their own teaching, and that they cannot become 
aware of those defects, unless they are constantly in the habit 
of having their pupils tested by teachers or scholars from oute 
side, who though they are pretty sure to have defects of their own 
also, are likely to have other defects than theirs. This seems 
to us so true, that we cannot but think it a mistake for an 
single teaching body like Owens College, which does not com. 
prehend within itself elements of variety and independence 
sufficient to counteract to a very large extent the special 
defects of an isolated body of teachers, to wish for the status 
of a University. We believe that a University should at 
least comprehend several teaching bodies of equal rank, if it 
is to have the elements of real independence within itself, 
And though we do not at all hold with Mr. Lowe that al] 
teachers are habitually in danger of retrenching their own 
labour, and conspiring together to require less and less of the 
pupils whom they are to teach, we do hold that no standard of 
education can properly be decided upon by a body of men 
who do not find amongst themselves a considerable vari 
of modes of study and methods of teaching in all the greater 
departments of education. The weakness of the Owens Col- 
lege position is that the Professoriate does not contain any 
adequate variety of elements of this kind; and therefore, we 
hold that Owens College is not ripe for the position of a 
University to which it aspires. 

But one thing remains to be said. We have never been in- 
different to the great work done by the University of London 
in raising the standard of degrees, and in improving the 
character of the education given in the middle-class schools 
of the country. We believe that work to have been a really 
beneficent one, and we believe that no University closely con- 
nected with any single teaching body, or even any small group of 
teaching bodies, could have done the whole of that work as well. 
But Mr. Lowe is mistaken, and does not know the difficulties expe- 
rienced by those who do the substantial work of the University 
which he represents, when he assumes that it is a pure advan- 
tage, or anything approaching a pure advantage, for an Examin- 
ing Board to have no direct connection with any of the teaching 
bodies whose pupils it is required to test. On the contrary, 
it cannot be too clearly understood that the work of an 
Examining Board which acts altogether without co-operation 
with teaching bodies, is a most difficult and embarrassed one. 
Many as are the defects in the tests applied by teachers 
to the pupils they have themselves taught, we doubt whether 
they are as great as, though of a very different kind from, 
those of the tests applied by examiners who are in no direct 
co-operation at all with the teachers of the examinees. There 
is no absolutely right way of teaching any subject,—at all 
events in its higher branches,—and those who test knowledge 
on any subject without knowing the way in which the subject 
has been taught, are even more likely to miss finding out 
the best side of the teaching tested, and to miss find- 
ing out also even the worst side of that teaching, than 
the teachers themselves would be to miss finding out the 
defects of their own methods. We believe Mr. Lowe to be 
making a very great mistake when he insists so emphatically 
on the principle that efficient examiners must be quite 
independent of and unconnected with the teachers. On the 
contrary, the most perfect test of education, we are quite 
confident, can only be applied by complete and _ hearty 


‘co-operation between those who know accurately what the 


pupils have been taught and those who do not know that, but 
do know, from their own experience in teaching on the same 
area, what the pupils might reasonably be expected to have 
learned. The University of London knows the latter, but 
not the former, and thereby unquestionably it is in a position 
of great disadvantage, as compared with any examining body 
which knows both. And it is a kind of disadvantage which 
those who understand the strong as well as the weak side of 
the London University best, most keenly feel. The teachers 
of Owens College no doubt feel this defect in the Uni- 
versity of London, and feel it with good reason. But 
the remedy for which they are asking, is, we suspect,—at 
present at least,—worse than the evil for which a remedy is 
needed. The time may come when, with the development of 
other considerable Northern Colleges, a new Northern Univer- 
sity may arise, possessing both the requisite variety of intel- 
lectual resources and the requisite experience of teaching for 
complete independence. But we do not think that Owens 
College has such resources at the present time. 
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MR. MUNDELLA ON THE WORKING-CLASSES. 


HERE are not many men who know so much about the 
Working-classes as Mr. Mundella, and as he has never 
yielded to the temptation of prophesying to them smooth 
things, it is a real satisfaction to learn that he thinks that 
their condition is steadily improving. In prefacing Professor 
Leone Levi's lecture the other day, he reminded those of us 
who have sometimes been inclined to despair of social pro- 
gress, that each generation is in a great measure what it has 
been made by its traditions and antecedents. We have all 
been too much disposed to forget this. 
of the last quarter of a century, it may be said not only that 
the fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge, but that in their youth the children themselves 
have eaten sour grapes. The men who are middle-aged now were 
brought up in an atmosphere which at present can hardly be 
said to exist. Legislation had done nothing for women and 
children, and until some move was made in this direction, the 
conditions of many employments were necessarily brutalising. 
No man can be an habitual and unconcerned spectator of 
cruelty and indecency without being the worse for it, and at 
that time there were many industries in which women could 
not be employed without indecency, orchildren without cruelty. 
In occupations like these, home life, or any approach to home 
life, was out of the question. Women who are used as beasts 
of burden naturally do not make good wives, and the custom 
of sending children out to work at five or six years old 
is destructive of parental affection. The wonder is not 
that boys who grew to manhood in the midst of these 
surroundings have not turned out better than they have done, 
it rather is that they should not have turned out very much 
worse. Mr. Mundella is of opinion that the want of thrift 
among working-men has been exaggerated, and he founds this 
upon two considerations. The first is that during the last two 
years a great number of workmen in the North of England 
have only been working two or three days a week. Trade has 
been so slack, that it is all that employers can do to find even 
this amount of work for their hands. Ten years back the natural 
consequence of this stagnation would have been a large increase 
in the number of paupers. There are few working-men who 
make enough to be able to live on half or a third of their full 
earnings, and the deficiency must have been made good some- 
how. The figures show that it has not been made good out of the 
rates, and the only alternative seems to be that suggested by Mr. 
Mundella. They have not, he thinks, come on the parish, 
because they have had some money laid by, which by dint of 
economy has been made ‘to support them. The other con- 
sideration is that when economists reckon up the savings of 
the working-classes they usually stop at savings-banks and 
friendly societies. These are not the forms of thrift most 
affected by workmen. They prefer co-operative stores, build- 
ing societies, and above all, trade unions. No trustworthy 
estimate can be formed of the habits of the working-classes 
which does not take into account the very large part which 
these Unions play in the lives of most of them. With the 
poor, saving properly takes the form of insurance, and 
the evil against which, even more than against sickness, 
they desire to protect themselves is want of work. In a 
measure, trade unions accomplish this, and though the con- 
sciousness of having a large accumulated fund to fall back 
upon may occasionally make men imprudent in dealing with 
their employers, this is but a trifle, when weighed against the 
sense of security against ill-fortune which membership of a 
union conveys. No one has the knowledge necessary to make 
him an authority upon the savings of the working-classes, who 
has not thoroughly familiarised himself with the financial 
organisation of the great Trade Societies. 

The two main forms of improvidence to be found among 
working-men are extravagance in food and extravagance 
in drink. The former is in a great degree involuntary. 
It has its origin in the difficulty which the working-man 
often has in using his money to advantage in the 
first instance, and in using his purchases to advantage 
afterwards. The Northern workmen have, in a great 
Measure, mastered the first of these difficulties, by 
the creation of co-operative stores. But the London workman 
is strangely ill off in this respect. He still buys his food at 
shops which give him no guarantee as to the quality of the 
Boods supplied, and which are driven by the fierce com- 
petition which exists among London retail dealers to leave no 
expedient untried that may help to make their profits larger. 


Of the working-men | 


operative stores which are felt by the class which does make 
use of them. He has ndt been accustomed to any of the multi- 
form inventions for saving the customers trouble with which 
those who buy at the Civil Service or the Army and Navy Stores 
were once familiar. He has been in the habit, for the most 
part, of paying ready money, his tradesmen have not called 
for orders, and his wife has always carried home her 
own purchases. To the working-man, then, a Co-opera- 
tive Store is almost clear gain, and it is a remarkable 
instance of want of organising power that an experi- 
ment which has answered so well in Lancashire should 
have been left almost untried among the same class in 
London. Food, however, has usually to be cooked after it is 
bought, and the waste in this respect is even greater than the 
waste in buying. Nothing is more wanted among the work- 
ing classes than some individual knowledge of cookery, and 
still more, perhaps, some means of cooking on a large scale. 
In every large town there are many thousands of persons eating 
almost the same food at almost the same hours, and each cooking 
his fraction of the whole in the costliest and most inconvenient 
way possible. It ought not to be beyond the power of organi- 
sation to devise means of supplying these nearly uniform 
wants in some less wasteful fashion than that in which they are 
supplied at present. Mr. Mundella says, very truly, that all 
schemes by which the employer becomes the purveyor for his 
men have the germ of the truck-system in them, and fail at 
last, from the inability of the employer to resist the temptation 
to make the supply of food a source of profit to himself. But 
this is no reason against the provision by employers of certain 
facilities for co-operation in the preparation of food which 
might go some way to prevent the enormous waste which now 
goes on in this particular. 

When we come to the other great field for improvidence, 
Drink, we are met by much more serious difficulties. It is not 
only that the strength of the temptation is very much greater in 
the one case than in the other, waste in food indeed being 
rather an intellectual than a moral defect, but there are so 
many other things to be mended before the difficulty can be 
approached to much purpose. So long as the public-house 
remains the only place in which the working-man can get 
society, and almost the only place in which he can get amuse- 
ment, the public-house will naturally be full. Man cannot 
long endure solitude, and it takes a good deal of training 
to make him long able to endure dullness. Yet close the 
public-house, and the working-man has no protection against 
either one or the other. We hope our readers will not be 
shocked when we say that most of what is said about home 
and the family circle is, as applied to working-men, sheer 
nonsense. They are ideas that grow up, or rather that become 
capable of reduction to practice, in proportion as men become 
rich enough to wish their wives to have the education which 
is only compatible with leisure. Companionship implies the 
possession of common interests and common tastes, and these 
can rarely be possessed by a husband and wife when each has 
only the education given by experience, and their experiences 
have scarcely any points of contact. They can enjoy amuse- 
ment together, only it unfortunately happens that they have 
next to no opportunity of doing so. But set them down ina 
room alone, and they will, as soon as they have communicated 
to one another the actual facts which concern them jointly, the 
amount of wages brought home, the price of meat, the number 
of boots which must be bought if the children are to go to 
school, there is nothing left but silence, or that repetition of 
the least pleasant part of the conversation which surely 
leads to quarrelling. The man has interests probably of a 
certain kind, the position of his Union, the prospects of work 
—so far as they are revealed to him—the progress of some 
trade quarrel, or even, it may be, some larger political ques- 
tion than any of these ; but he does not care to discuss them 
except with his fellows, and at present the society of his fellows 








¢ working-man has none of the reasons for disliking co- 





is incompatible with the presence of his wife. It was just 
the same in other classes of society a hundred years ago. The 
public-house of to-day does but represent the coffee-house or 
the tavern of the last century, with the difference that whereas 
the coffee-house or the tavern were filled by the gentry, the 
public-houses are filled by the working-men. It would have 
been of little use to preach to Squire Western the duty of 
passing his evenings in the society of Sophia, and it may be 
doubted whether Mr. Jones himself was any wiser in this 
respect after the first year of marriage was over. The 
change that has come over the domestic life of England 
in the upper classes was the result of a slow social 
upheayal, and the change which it may be hoped will 
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equally come over the domestic life of the working-classes is 
not: likely to be more rapid in its development. The time has 
passed when much can be done to further it, either by legisla- 
tien, or by the efforts of the classes above the working-men. 
But if anything can be done, it must be by bearing in mind 
that the needs which take men to the public-house are per- 
manent needs, and that nothing which does not fulfil these 
needs at least equally well will have any chance of taking the 
place of the public-house. 








PAINFUL EXPERIMENTS ON MAN. 
N writing on the restriction of Vivisection, we repeatedly 
urged the great danger threatened to the spirit of the 
medical profession,—the profession of healing,—even in relation 
to human beings, from the deliberate infliction of animal suffering 
as if it were a matter wholly subordinate to the attainment of know- 
ledge; and we illustrated our anxiety on one occasion by the 
painful and wanton experiments made (doubtless with her own 
consent, but a consent no doubt given in complete ignorance of the 
pain involved in what was proposed) on an unfortunate Irish- 
woman in the United States, whom an American practitioner 
persuaded to allow an electrode to be introduced into the exposed 
part of her brain. The medical profession in this country,—of 
whom, no doubt, the great majority are as humane and tender- 
hearted as any human beings can be—were extremely indignant with 
us for those remarks, And at that time, we had to bear as well 
as we could the odium which attaches to those who venture to warn 
a great profession that it needs to be carefully protected against 
dangerous tendencies inherent in the aims of the boldest and 
most enterprising of its own members. We were told repeatedly by 
both lay and medical writers that to limit the resources for the in- 
vestigations of disease, however much of deliberate infliction of 
suffering these might involve, could result in nothing but fettering 
with cruel chains the essential beneficence of science, and retard- 
ing fatally the day when pain, disease, and pestilence might 
vanish, or dwindle to a minimum, before the potent resources 
-of true knowledge. We, on the other hand, ventured to 
think that to keep intact that true spirit of healing 
which cannot endure to inflict severe suffering at all, except 
for remedial purposes, is at least as important as any conceiv- 
able additions to the resources of investigation, and a great deal 
more important than any such additions gained at the cost of the 
higher sympathies by a mere triumph of scientific curiosity over 
pity. But hardly any professional man would admit this danger, 
so long as the sufferings of the lower animals alone were at 
stake. We hope they may now see it, when they learn how easily 
indifference to the sufferings even of human beings may gain on 
minds given up to the (too often) ruthless cravings of scientific 
curiosity. The sort of case to which we are about to refer is, 
as a matter of course, very rarely accessible to any but profes- 
sional men, but we think we may fairly assume that for every case 
of this kind which is frankly and candidly chronicled in the 
public journals, not a few others must occur of which the evi- 
dence is hushed up as fast as possible, by the prudence of those 
who know too well how the publication of such facts will affect the 
public. We met with the following illustrations of the scientific 
spirit, not in any sensational journal given up to the propagation of 
humanitarian principles, but in the pages of the Lancet itself, where 
they have not unnaturally called forth earnest protests from 
members of the medical profession, who were both surprised and 
shocked to learn how fruitlessly and unscrupulously scientific 
curiosity—if scientific it could properly be ¢alled—trifled with 
the nervous agonies of a patient in the last stages of a most 
terrible and dreaded disease. 

The cases we are referring to are those of two patients who died 
from hydrophobia in the Glasgow Royal Infirmary, and which are 
recorded in the Lancet of the 20th and 27th January. ‘The first case 
was that of a man bitten by a dog on the 22nd July, in whom 
hydrophobic symptoms did not occur till the 22nd September, and 
who was admitted to the Glasgow Royal Infirmary on the 27th, 
with all the well-known symptoms of hydrophobia,—horror of 
water, kc. On the 28th September the patient seemed slightly 
to rally, and ‘‘ when seen at mid-day,”—we quote from the official 
report in the Lancet,—*‘ the hope was expressed that the symptoras, 
whatever was their origin, were passing off, and that the patient 
was in a fair way towards recovery. At 3.30 p.m., an event 
occurred which completely and suddenly altered the aspect of the 
case. While the patient was lying to all appearance calmly in bed, 


a dog passed through the ward, and wasseen by him. Immediately 
thereafter he started up in bed, with his arms extended and his 


eyes staring, his whole countenance indicating intense horror.” 
He jumped out of bed, “and on attempting to climb over the 
screen, fell upon the floor,” and from that time he steadily grew 
worse, and died on the 2nd October. Now, we are very far 
from saying that the dog was introduced on purpose to try the 
effect on the nerves of the patient,—unusual as the appearance of 
adogin the wards of a hospital usually is, and remarkable as it 
is that the incident is not expressly spoken of as an unfor. 
tunate accident due to the carelessness of attendants. We 
sincerely hope that the event was a pure accident, though 
an accident which ought not to have been possible. But 
the only thing which could give colour to the suspicion 
that the accident was a cruel experiment on the nerves of 
a man stricken with probably mortal disease, is that un. 
questionably very cruel experiments of a slighter kind were 
made deliberately on him afterwards. The patient’s horror of 
fluid, and especially water, was well marked. He had earnestly 
begged to have the noise of running water in an adjoining room 
stopped. Yetin the night after the convulsions caused by the 
appearance of the dog, we are told expressly that ‘“‘ pouring water 
from one vessel to another in his hearing did not produce any 
effect ; upon a few drops being sprinkled upon his face, the 
same sobbings” [as resulted when he tried to drink] ‘‘ were per. 
formed, and he complained of ‘such a low trick being done 
upon him.’” Again, about five o’clock in the morning of 
the 29th September, ‘there seemed to be a lucid interval, 
in which, in pitiful tones of voice, he asked those around 
him to take him up into a quiet room, and have an 
end made of him. This period of repose did not last long, 
Sor in a few minuies after, being breathed upon and fanned with a 
towel” [operations which always seemed to excite the hydrophobic 
patients], ‘‘ he became again quite incoherent and maniacal.” (The 
italics are ours). Yet in spite of this, the assistant who records 
this part of the case tells us that between 5.30 and 8 on the same 
morning, ‘¢ While standing behind him and out of his sight, I 
blew my breath once or twice upon the head and face, when at 
once the muscles of the neck and of the upper and lower extremi- 
ties became rigid, and the diaphragm acted spasmodically. The 
spasm was not followed by a second, without he was again provoked.” 
So that of course he was again ‘‘ provoked,” and not on that 
day only. On the 1st of October, the day before his death, we 
have it recorded ‘‘ When gently fanned, the same effect is produced 
as before,—namely, the brows are knitted and the breathing is held 
until the fanning ceases, when a number of sobbing inspirations 
immediately take place, and when these cease the features resume 
their natural appearance.” And again, on the day of his death, ‘ Ice 
put on the head brings on slight spasms ; blowing on the head or 
fanning has the same effect. ..... At 11 a.m. a bag of ice was 
applied and retained on the head for a few minutes. The effect 
it had was to make him shiver from head to foot. Jt was removed, 
but reapplied by-and-by for a longer time, with the effect of making 
him outrageously wild, tossing about in bed, and talking incoherently.” 
Now, even if the dog were not intentionally introduced,—a cruel 
experiment on the patient’s nerves, of which it would be monstrous 
to harbour the least suspicion, if it were not so clear that there was 
no scruple at all about irritating the patient’s nerves in less 
serious ways,—nothing can be clearer than that, time after time, 
processes which had violently irritated the patient, and the bad 
effect of which had been repeatedly proved, were coolly repeated, 
from no motive that we can even conjecture, except that sort of 
pure scientific curiosity, which prompts, for instance, the frequent 
repetition of a curious electrical experiment, or an experiment on 
the effect of sound-vibrations on gaseous flames. 

To a less extent, apparently, the same sort of painful experi- 
ments were made on the second hydrophobic patient admitted 
to the same infirmary on October 16. ‘On his being put to 
bed,” we are told, that one of the physicians,—with, of course, 
the recent experience of the sufferings of the previous patient 
fresh in his recollection—‘ took a basin containing water behind 
the door, and lifting up some in a ladle, he allowed it to fall with 
a splash. The man was lying comparatively quiet, but on hearing 
this, he started up and cried, ‘Oh God, that water! that water! 
Save me! save me!’ This was followed by a long, deep sobbing 
inspiration.” After a most violent effort to swallow, followed by 
convulsive spasms, milk was again offered him, when he said, with 
too much justice,—‘* Don’t annoy me, don’t annoy me! You are 
criticising me, to increase your knowledge, not for my good.” 

Now, what are the censures passed by professional men 
themselves on such treatment? One gentleman, Mr. Arthur 
Richardson, writing from Rusholme, Manchester, to the Lancet, 
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read “with astonishment” the account of the case given 
in the Lancet of the 20th January. ‘How came a dog,” he 
asks, “‘ to be allowed to pass into the chamber of a man in the 
state there described ? Was it for experiment, or was it accidental ? 
If for experiment, God grant the Vivisection Act may protect 
our species. If accidental, it is to be blamed in no measured 
terms. Who owned thedog? And are dogs frequent privileged 
yisitors among the cases most undeniably serious, and where 
their presence may lead to serious results from fright ?” And 
referring to the remark that “‘ the spasm was not followed by a 
second, without he was again provoked,” the writer asks most 
pertinently, “‘ How often was he provoked? If tetanus is pro- 
duced in two frogs by strychnine, the doses being equal, and it is 
wished to destroy one sooner than the other, let it be tormented 
by tapping or tickling, and the repeated nerve-spasms will soon 
do this ; while the other, which has been left unmolested, will often 
recover.” Another professional man, a veterinary surgeon of high 
repute, attached to the Royal Engineers, Mr. Fleming, writing 
from Chatham to the Lancet of February 3, says, ‘‘ When I read 
the case in the Lancet (January 20), I could scarcely believe it 
possible such torture could be inflicted, and without the slightest 
object to be gained, unless it were the satisfying of a most ab- 
normal curiosity. The admission of a dog to the ward of a patient 
labouring under this most dreadful of all diseases, sprinkling 
water upon his face, breathing upon him and fanning him with a 
towel, blowing upon his neck and face, must surely be designated 
as nothing less than extreme cruelty, and certain to destroy the 
only chance of recovery the poor man may have had.” And the 
Lancet has nothing to say in extenuation, except that some of the 
experiments may have been necessary in the way of diagnosis 
(which is obviously an error), aad that the hospital authorities 
showed great courage as well as devotion in their attention to 
both cases. No doubt they did. No one ever doubted the pluck 
or the laborious professional earnestness of our medical men in 
their work. But what they did show was a great deal too much 
earnestness of professional curiosity, a great deal too much earnest- 
ness as experimenters dealing with phenomena they were anxious 
to see and test, and a great deal too little of that pure solici- 
tude for the patient’s relief and recovery, which is what we 
demand first of all, and most justly, from our medical men. 
We maintain that such a deficiency is to be expected as the 
natural fruit of that spirit of unrestrained scientific experi- 
mentation on sensitive creatures on behalf of which we heard 
such violent outcries from the most eminent members of the profes- 
sion, when they mobbed Mr. Cross at the Home Office barely seven 
months ago. Can we gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? 
Teach the profession that a ‘dog’s agonies matter nothing when 
weighed in the scale against the cravings of scientific curiosity, 
and before long you will find a man’s sufferings estimated at very 
much the same trifling importance. Pain is pain, and pity is pity, 
whether the victim be a dog ora man. Teach the physiologist to 
suppress his pity in the interests of science when the victim is a 
dog, and he will soon learn to suppress it when the victim is a 
man. Assuredly you may say of vivisection, ‘‘ By its fruits ye 
shall know it.’ And we profoundly believe that unless most 
carefully watched and held in control, the practice of vivisection 
will effect a great deal more in the way of blunting natural com- 
passion, than it will ever effect in the way of adding trophies to 
the treasures of those humane conquerors who assuage the 
agonies of tortured nerves, and restore health to frames wasted 
by disease. 

*,* Since this paper was put into type, we have learned with sin- 
cere pleasure, from a letter in the Lancet of yesterday, that the dog’s 
entrance was a pure accident, and due to the visit of a charitable 
lady, whose dog, through some carelessness of the attendants, 
followed her into the ward. So far, good. The other experi- 
ments on the unhappy sufferers remain unexplained, and are 
utterly indefensible, though they are extenuated,—obviously 
because there is no true defence,—as useful for the purposes of 
diagnosis. There was never apparently any serious doubt as to 
the nature of the disease in either case, both the patients having 
spoken from the first of the bites they had received, and showing 
the usual agonising dread of the consequences. 





MR. GEORGE MEREDITH ON LAUGHTER. 
if is a pity that the daily papers, if they think it worth their 
while to report lectures—and it is worth their while, every 
Paper counting many among its constituents who are disappointed 
if they find in it no subject of thought but politics—should not 








allow them just a little more space. A great deal can be said in 
a closely-printed column of matter, and many lectures can be 
safely boiled down into half a column, though, of course, within 
that short space nothing except the general intention can be pre- 
served, and the discourse is apt to bear to good lecturing the re- 
lation which ‘* Liebig” bears to good beef. It is very nourishing, 
and rather disagreeable than otherwise. When, however, the 
allowance is less than that, and a lecture is condensed intoa 
paragraph, the very meaning of the lecturer is apt to disappear. 
Even a naturalist can gather little from the Times’ report of Sir 
John Lubbock’s lecture on ants, while the layman who, after 
reading it, asked, ‘‘ What the insects had done to Sir John that 
he should want to smudge all their characters,” accurately de- 
scribed the only impression he had been able to obtain from the 
précis. Mr. Tylor was better treated the other day in his sup- 
port of the ‘‘ bow-wow ” theory of the origin of language ; but as 
for Mr. George Meredith, the aroma of his lecture on Comedy, 
delivered on Thursday week before the London Institution, almost 
entirely exhales. He must have said some witty things and many 
fine things, but we cannot even be sure, as we read it, that we have 
caught his leading idea, and feel in commenting upon the report, as 
if every sentence ought to be prefaced with an apology in case of 
misapprehension. As we understand Mr. Meredith, he intended to 
insist that the capacity for “thoughtful laughter,” as distin- 
guished from broad laughter, and still more from vacuous 
laughter, is one of the most unerring as well as subtle tests of 
civilisation ; and if our reading is true, we can most cordially 
agree with him. To be capable of thoughtful laughter, of en- 
joying, say, a comedy in which the follies of the day are ridiculed 
without bitterness and without gross exaggeration, and laughter 
is sought in provoking the sudden sense of surprise that a 
situation so familiar should be so ridiculous, a man must have most 
of the qualities which, when developed in a large aggregation of 
men, produce civilisation, He must be able to appreciate a kind of 
humour, in which the element of latent cruelty that goes to make 
broad humour, the humour of Western farce, is absent, as well as 
the grossness which performs the same function in the East; must 
be of perception quick enough to catch instantly the meaning of a 
situation; must have the habit of reflection, and must be, above all 
things, habitually tolerant, so tolerant that the laugh which strikes 
himself gives him a hint instead of creating irritation. A whole 
nation composed of such men would undoubtedly be in most 
respects in the mental condition to which civilisation is 
acceptable, and which, therefore, sooner or later pro- 
duces it. We could not imagine an uncivilised nation 
cordially appreciating, say, merely to take an_ illustration 
of the hour, Mr. Robertson’s Caste; nor could we believe 
that a class capable of revelling in Miss Austen's novels, the whole 
merit of which is the sustained production of thoughtful laughter, 
was uncivilised. They were not boors, whatever their vices, who 
smiled over Molitre. And we should venture, though with more 
hesitation, to go even a step farther, and doubt if a people 
wholly without this form of enjoyment was entirely civilised. It 
could not have much reflectiveness, or much perception of the con- 
stant incongruities between its ideals and its action. A race 
might, no doubt, exist thoroughly civilised, but too grave for 
thoughtful laughter, for such individuals are, and what an indi- 
vidual is a nation may be; but the world has as yet no experience 
of such a people, the one which comes nearest to the description, 
the Scotch, being divided into two broad sections, those who can 
evoke thoughtful laughter, and those who do not laugh when 
it is evoked. And we can understand a civilised people who will 
not enjoy laughter, however thoughtful, for that was the mental 
attitude of our own Puritans; but then they had not lost the 
capacity, any more than they had lost their capacity for keeping 
time to dance-music, but only repressed it as sinful. But apart 
from such exceptions, the race that could not enjoy thoughtful 
laughter would almost inevitably be either an uncivilised one, 
or one whose civilisation—like, for instance, the civilisation of 
Egypt—had not developed the mind. Mr. Meredith's test asa 
broad test works nearly perfectly. 

But we understand Mr. Meredith to apply his thought—we 
make always the apologetic reserve that we are trusting an 
absurdly over-condensed report of his lecture—in a way with which 
we cannot concur at all. He speaks, or is made to speak, as if his 
test were always to be applied, first of all, to the stage, and to 
that we entirely demur. A nation may be full of capacity for 
enjoying thoughtful laughter, and yet may from circumstances 
neither produce nor enjoy comedies of the highest kind. Mr. 
Meredith himself has mentioned the possibility of the capacity 
being restrained by mistaken religious feeling, but a 
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people may be so situated that this special source of this 
special enjoyment is not encouraged sufficiently by the classes 
that support the theatre, and playwrights may be compelled to 
attract audiences by evoking a broader or more vacuous laughter. 
That must be the case more or less in every nation which is not, 
like the Athenian people, anaristocracy resting upon slave-labour, 
and in which there are violently differing grades of cultivation; 
and that is, we suspect, for other reasons, the case in England now. 
We are not about to discuss the causes of the situation, but as a 
fact, high comedy, comedy up to Mr. Meredith’s ideal, does not 
“draw.” Some exercise of the intellect is necessary to thoughtful 
laughter, and the classes who throng the theatres visit them in the 
main in the hope of being amused without intellectual exertion, 
—wish for stimulus of a rougher kind, be it good or bad, strong 
situation or break-down dancing, and find their provocation to 
thoughtful laughter elsewhere than on the stage. It may be 
questioned if the theatres could be maintained by comedies of 
the kind which Mr. Meredith admires, and quite unquestion- 
able that they are not produced in any numbers ; that the 
Victorian Age, whatever its other merits—and they are great— 
will never be quoted as the age of an English Menander. It 
might be harsh to say that no play of our day will live except as 
a poem, but it may be taken as certain that no comedy will. 
Nobody now particularly hates plays. The old Puritanic abhor- 
rence of theatres is dead, even in the modified and moderate form 
in which it survived among Evangelicals. ‘The most popular 
Bishop of our day, while rebuking the licence of the Stage, de- 
livers his lecture in a theatre, and expressly defends himself 
against the charge of denouncing theatre-going as a sinful amuse- 
ment. The literary capacity of the country has certainly not 
declined, any more than its willingness to see anything that 
promises entertainment. And yet no one ever sees, or expects 
to see, a first-rate new Comedy provoking that kind of laughter 
which Mr, Meredith desires, and likely to keep its hold upon 
English mankind for centuries. Is that a proof that the test has 
failed, and that English civilisation does not exist? Surely not. There 
never was a time when the English enjoyed thoughtful laughter 
-more thoroughly, or when the power of producing it was more 
highly valued. It helped in Lord Palmerston’s case to make a 
dictator ; it has helped in Lord Beaconsfield’s to make a Premier ; 
and a Parliamentary aspirant can have no better aid to his career 
than the faculty which enables him to arouse in his audience the 
spirit of thoughtful laughter. Manifold are the failures and the 
weaknesses for which he will be forgiven, the people enjoying his 
displays as they enjoy nothing else. The greatest novelist 
among us owes her popularity, though not, we admit, her apprecia- 
tion, ‘mainly to that faculty. It is sought for in literature till the 
search has made a whole branch of American literature far more 
popular in England than at home, and it has even been displayed 
in the pulpit without producing the faintest reprobation. The 
nation which in one generation has produced, recognised, and 
enjoyed Sydney Smith, ‘Thackeray, and George Eliot has no 
reason to defend its capacity either for producing or for enjoying 
thoughtful laughter. The love of the gently humorous and even 
of the subtly huniorous has become a distinct characteristic, reach- 
ing farther down in society than many who habitually depreciate 
Englishmen are perhaps aware. Mr. Meredith must widen his 
test-question, to make it applicable to English society ; but when 
it is widened, it is, we admit, one of the most searching of all. 
The laughter that springs of thought is the prerogative, as it is 
perhaps the highest intellectual enjoyment, of the civilised alone. 





MR. IRVING IN TRAGEDY. 
R. IRVING may boast of at least one proud distinction, 
—whatever may be his merits or demerits as an actor, 
however exaggerated his gestures at times may be, he is still, 
at the present time, the only man in London who can fill a 
theatre night after night with no other attraction than one of 
Shakespeare's tragedies. He has proved what many people were 
beginning to think was not the case, namely, that, given a con- 
scientious actor of some ability, the public will endure Shake- 
speare instead of Byron, blank verse instead of punning doggerel. 
That Mr. Irving is a conscientious actor is beyond question, 
and this fact is of itself sufficient to render any impersonation of 
a new character by him a subject of general interest. Every 
word, every gesture, and every look are carefully studied, and 
whatever fault may be found with the result, the blame is always 
owing rather to over-elaboration than to neglect. The constant 


play of feature and change of position sometimes give a lack of 
repose to his acting which, perhaps, weakens the general effect. 





j But when we compare such trifling errors with the stilteq 


unnaturalness of what may be called the old-fashioned 
tragedian they sink into utter insignificance. Perhaps no 
actor who ever lived has been so mercilessly ridiculed by critics 
and the public generally for certain peculiarities of action, chief 
owing to physical causes, and his claims to the title of tragedian 
are by a large section of the public still totally denied ; but the 
fact remains that Mr. Irving can crowd the Lyceum to witness 
his Hamlet or his Richard III., and that too, when, as in the 
present instance, there is but one other person in the cast aboye 
respectable mediocrity, and many far below it. 

The main secret of the new effects in Mr. Irving’s impersona. 
tion of Hamlet was the strong common-sense of his renderings, 
The words of the poet were not looked on by him (as they had 
often been looked on by other actors) as affording opportunities 
for brilliant bursts of declamation, or splendid invective, 
but regarded in the light of aids to the exposition of Hamlet's 
character. To take but one instance of this, that of the famous 
soliloquy, ‘‘To be or not to be?” From time immemorial this 
had been delivered by Hamlet standing in the middle or at the 
back of the stage, or addressing the audience across the foot- 
lights. But in the instance of Mr. Irving, the soliloquy wag 
not delivered to the audience at all, but argued out with him- 
self, as he sat at the side of the stage, with his head resting 
upon his hand. Now, in our opinion, this and similar 
daring innovations of his have produced alike his great 
success with the public generally, and his failure with the few, 
He has dared to be natural, that is what it all comes to; he 
has formed his own conception of the character Shakepeare in- 
tended to draw, and he has set himself to carry out that charac- 
ter, regardless of traditional obstacles. We remember it was a 
common criticism at the time of the production of Hamlet at the 
Lyceum, that he was wanting in dignity, and the criticism, as far 
as it went, was perfectly just. In Fechter’s Hamlet, for instance, 
there was a gracious, melancholy dignity, and a repose which were 
quite wanting in that of Mr. Irving; and in the more recent imper- 
sonation by the Italian actor, Salvini, there was more calm majesty, 
and perhaps more tenderness. But neither of these, nor any 
other actor we have seen, gave us such a vivid impression of the 
man Hamlet, such a clear rendering of the state of mind caused 
in a somewhat morbid nature by a struggle with adverse circum- 
stance, of a loving heart forced to take upon itself a mission of 
vengeance, and to surrender to it all its natural affections, 
Whether Shakespeare so conceived Hamlet we are not sure. ‘There 
is singular hard-heartedness and cynicism in some of the traits 
Shakespeare attributes to him ; but this was Mr. Irving’s conception, 
and it was well worked out. It is clear that we may with advantage 
put up with manifold roughnesses and eccentricities in an actor, 
if he gives us the real kernel of any fair interpretation of the 
part,—and the real kernel of any part is creating out of it an in- 
telligible man, and not a mere machine for the smooth delivery of 
blank verse ; any elocution-master can do the latter for us, but 
it is not often in a generation that an actor comes who can do 
the former with Shakespeare. That Mr. Irving should succeed 
perfectly in reconciling the thousand contradictions of Hamlet 
could not be expected, but succeed in a manner he certainly did, 
and it is in a like spirit that he has treated the plays of 
Othello and Macbeth, and now treats Richard 111. 

We must first notice that this is not the usual Richard 
ITI. of playgoers, namely, Colley Cibber’s version, but the play 
as Shakespeare wrote it. That is, it is Shakespeare’s, but not 
in its entirety, many scenes having been omitted, and a few of the 
incidents altered in their order, to bring it within the compass 
of an evening’s entertainment. The original play, indeed, is far 
too long for the patience of a nineteenth-century audience. 

The Richard IIL. of Mr. Irving is not the ranting, roaring, 
raving villain which is the usual conception of the part, buta 
character more resembling that of Louis XI. than any other 
within our recollection. In the play as now acted, the character 
of Richard is presented under two phases, the first extending 
from the opening to the end of the third act, the second from 
the opening of the fourth act to the end of the play. In the 
first, he is the cool, crafty villain, full of schemes, and assured of 
success, dealing with King, Queen, and nobles as he pleases, and 
moulding them to his purposes with contemptuous ease. In the 
second phase of his character, the shadow of impending misfor- 
tune is coming across him,—the very look of his face is changed. 
He is peevish and irritable, master no longer of himself or 
others, and from mocking at omens he now eagerly believes in 
them. As the end approaches, this restless temper becomes 
the more apparent. It is plain to him that he will be defeated, 
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—he has lost all confidence in himself. Whether this be 
Shakespeare’s meaning or not is more than we can say, for 
Richard III. is one of the most difficult to understand of all 
his plays, but at all events this is the character as Mr. Irving 
reads it. It seems to us that the transition from confident, 
mocking villainy at the close of the third act (when the curtain 
falls upon Gloucester sneering triumphantly to Buckingham 
behind his prayer-book) to villainy quaking upon the throne in the 
beginning of the fourth act is somewhat too sudden, but perhaps 
the effect of this is heightened by the omission of the first scene 
of the fourth act. 

Of Mr. Irving’s acting in the first three acts it would be difli- 
cult to speak too highly. In the excessively trying portion of 
the first scene, where he makes the Lady Anne accept him as a 
suitor, almost in spite of herself, he was quite master of the 
situation, and the varying changes of his face as he watches the 
effect of each successive speech were masterpieces of intelligent 
acting. So, too, when, on the departure of Lady Anne for 
Crosby Place, he breaks into harsh, triumphant laughter, and 
bids the bearers take King Henry’s corpse to Whitefriars. 
Throughout the second and third acts Mr. Irving maintained, and 
even heightened, the favourable impression he created in the first, 
thescene in the third act where, after much persuasion, he accepts 
the crown, being perhaps the most wonderful piece of double- 
acting the present writer had ever seen upon the stage. 
In the fourth act, as we have said, the character changes; 
everything that craft could devise has been successfully carried 
out, and the end gained. In this act there is a most striking re- 
semblance to the fourth act of Mr. Irving’s Macbeth,—the same 
feverish restlessness and distrust, and the same haggard, strained 
look. In our opinion, there is nothing finer in the play than 
the scene in this act where, amidst all the excitement of 
war and presage of defeat, Richard’s old sardonic humour 
flashes out for the last time, as he persuades Elizabeth to 
promise her daughter to him. From this time to the end 
of the play Richard becomes less master of himself, and more 
oppressed with his coming fate. It is hard to say how such a man 
would bear himself in such a position, but Mr. Irving depicts him as 
being of the old ‘‘ quem deus vult perdere” temper. The sardonic 
mocking humour is all gone; nothing but fear and rage remain. 
The last scene, though perhaps somewhat overstrained, seems but 
a fitting close to such a life. Init, as in the last scene of Macbeth, 
Mr. Irving appears more like a madman than a human being, but 
we cannot think that under such circumstances it is at all un- 
watural, If trebly-dyed treachery and murder will not drive a 
man mad at last, when their consequences are brought home to him, 
and there is no escape, what will? And it seems absurd to talk 
about a man dying in good taste on the battle-field. Perhaps the 
finest point made by Mr. Irving in the whole play is the glare of 
baffled hate and malignity which he fixes on Richmond, as he 
gnaws his adversary’s sword. Altogether, we must conclude that 
this is the most sustained and perfect of all Mr. Irving’s interpre- 
tations of Shakespeare, though, for obvious reasons, it is not 
such an attractive one as the Hamlet. The scenery is especially 
good throughout, the last scene but one—Richard’s tent, at night 
—being as picturesque an interior as we have ever seen put upon 


the stage. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
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PUBLIC AUTHORITY & ECCLESIASTICAL AUTHORITY. 
[To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Failing Dr. Littledale, I fall back, like the Irishman, 
upon myself,—and also, if I may presume so far, upon first 
principles. 

“License,” Dr. Johnson tells us, is ‘‘ exorbitant liberty, contempt 
of legal and necessary restraint.” The Ritualists, in love of late 
with that utter license which, instead of treating ceremonial with 
the grave respect implied in fixing its limits by solemn legislation, 
would have it the corpus vile for the often fuolish experiments of 
ever-varying fancies ; and not altogether ungoaded by something 
of that oppression which drives even wisdom mad, and if it falls 
upon any unwisdom which a man may have in him, maddens still 
more surely—the Ritualists are awaking suddenly to the centuries- 
old truth that the Church of England has really come under State 
Supremacy. What is wanted is a justification of that supremacy, 
and one, too, not incompatible with such sacerdotalism as no 
English priest, mindful of words once heard by him from lips 
“solemnly administering Holy Orders, under the protection of the 


Parental, marital, magisterial, ecclesiastical, priestly, popular, 
—all authority, is of God,—Oix tori iZovola si ui dxéd Onod. 
Honour God's representatives sums the Catechism’s exposition of 
the Fifth Commandment, honour them so far, that is, as they 
are God’s representatives ; within the limits, each one of them, of 
his iZove/a. Thus it that “the holy habit of obediency ” has its 
justification and its joy. This it is in which “Hear the 
Church” and Vox populi vor Dei are comprehended equally 
The ‘divine right” of kings comes through, depends from, 
and is limited by the divine right of the peoples by whom, under 
God, king’s reign. Failing the general assemblage and com- 
munity of the children of men, the divinity of nations is nearest 
to the divinity of God. But ‘so foolish they are, these nations.” 
Well, are not kings foolish, and fathers too, and husbands, and 
which of us not? Divine right seems, not seldom, the divine 
right of folly. 

The ‘ King as supreme,”—the accepted national Government, 
that is, be it what it may; in our own country, the Imperial 
Legislature, King, Lords and Commons. But though the 
national Government be supreme, and divinely supreme, for its 
own authority and that of its subordinates, other authorities there 
are divine also, the divinity of which is not derived to them 
through that of the nation. Such is the divine authority of the 
father and of the husband. Such also that of the Church, of the 
bishop, of the spiritual pastor. Nay, every individual has his 
own sphere and éoveie, within which he is himself a divine 
presence and a divine power. And it is in the clashing of these 
divine authorities that our difficulties arise, difficulties to be 
solved sometimes, doubtless, by the divine right of insurrec- 
tion. Sometimes, but in all ordinary cases the solution is to 
be accepted which is given by the supreme national authority, 
and embodied in the law of the land. The State determines how 
far it may control the divine right of the father by its compulsory 
education, and of the husband by laws checking marital cruelty. 
It is for the State to support also the divine right of the father 
and husband by national enactment, and the divine right of the 
Church by a national establishment,—to support them and, 
within due limits, to control them. 

And where are the lines to be drawn? Where does the divine 
right of insurrection commence and become a divine duty? As 
to the matter in hand, let us look at the Thirty-seventh Article :— 
“We give not to our Princes the ministering either of God’s Word or 
of the Sacraments ...... but that only prerogative which we see to 
have been given always to all godly Princes in holy Scriptures by God 
himself; that is, that they should rule all estates and degrees com- 
mitted to their charge by God, whether they be Ecclesiastical or Tem- 
poral, and restrain with the civil sword the stabborn and evil-doors.” 

I put it to Mr. Tooth himself—in the public prayers for whom 
(but for misinterpretations) I would gladly join—whether his 
divine right of insurrection should really have been used for the 
sake of birettas, bells, or even a distinctively higher dress for the 
distinctly higher service of the Holy Communion. Nay, to come 
to the very gist of the matter, is insurrection necessitated by the 
centuries-old course of national procedure which, as its outcome, 
gives us such a Court for causes ecclesiastical as is now sitting in 
the Ridsdale case? Could any ‘‘ Church Court” be better 
counted upon for ability or impartiality ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Selby Vicarage. F. W. Harper. 





THE “ESTATES OF THE REALM.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Your correspondent, “‘ An Unattached,” says, ‘‘ The claim 
of the High-Church party amounts to no less than this, that Con- 
vocation is an essential part of the Constitution, and in fact, one 
of the Estates of the Realm.” Is not the fact this, that the three 
Estates of the Realm are the Nobility, the Clergy, and the Com- 
moners ; that each of these Estates has its representative assembly, 
in the House of Lords, the Convocation, and the House of Com- 
mons; that until the seventeenth century, each Estate of the 
Realm possessed and exercised the right of voting its own taxes ; 
and that consequently, although the legislative powers of the Lords 
have been partly, and those of the clergy entirely, absorbed by 
the Commons, yet in theory Convocation is an essential part 
of the Constitution? No doubt the claim of the High-Church 
party that no law touching spiritual matters should bind the 
clergy unless it has been accepted by Convocation is as much of 
an anachronism, and as likely to be admitted by the nation, as if 
they should claim the right of self-taxation; still, as a mere 
question of historical interest, Convocation does, I suppose, re- 
present one of the three Estates of the Realm.—I am, Sir, &c., 





Almighty,” may treat with levity. 


R. E. B. 
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MR. TOOTH AND HIS ANTECEDENTS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—A report has appeared in one of your contemporaries stating 
that the Rev. Arthur Tooth became rich by rearing sheep in 
Australia before aspiring to the position of a priest, and suggest- 
ing that, having a good income to fall back upon, he has posed as 
a martyr in order to gain notoriety. As I am sure you would not 
wish a false report unfavourable to Mr. Tooth to remain uncon- 
tradicted, and as I can get no satisfaction for him in the ordinary 
way, may I beg the favour of your allowing me, through your 
columns, to give the above-mentioned report an unqualified 
denial. Mr. Tooth never made money by rearing sheep or by any 
other secular calling in Australia or elsewhere ; his whole life has 
been devoted to his education or to the work of the priesthood, 
with the exception of a short interval before his ordination, during 
which he visited Australia and other places, for the benefit of his 
health, Mr, Tooth’s friends know that he is the last man to seek 
notoriety, and his enemies must give him credit for being actuated 
by conscientious motives.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hatcham, February 7. W. Croveu. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE BIRMINGHAM 
SCHOOL BOARD. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—The figures at the close of my letter last week were simply 
intended as information respecting the work the Birmingham 
Religious Education Society is now doing. Perhaps I ought to 
have emphasised the word ‘ now.” 

The purpose of my letter was to remove the Spectator’s mis- 
apprehension of our Society’s object and the method of working. 
You, Sir, seem rather to make light of the distinctive teaching in 
which a number of denominations can heartily join, although neither 
Dnitarians nor Sacramentalists could acquiesce in it. I am not 
aware that Mr. Dale has ever advocated more definite religious 
teaching to children in Board Schools than this, and I am convinced 
that no School Board possible in Birmingham would authorise 
teaching so definite. That the instruction given by our Society is 
“very much of the same kind as that which is given by the 
London School Board ” I must take leave to question, for I am 
informed by a member of that Board that in their schools the 
same religious instruction is given by both Catholics and sceptics. 
It is a first principle with us that religious truth should be 
taught by those who believe it,—I am, Sir, &c., 


' Birmingham, February 6. E. C. PIKE. 


THE IRISH CHIEF-JUSTICESHIP. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOB.”) 
Sir,—I know from experience how anxious the Spectator is to 
avoid unfairness in criticism and to hear the other side, and as I 
think the observations in the current number upon the appoint- 
ment of Mr, May to the Chief-Justiceship are not just, I would, 
with your permission, endeavour to represent the facts. 

To begin, I am in a position to state that his appointment has 
given general satisfaction to the Bar, especially to the leaders of 
the profession, and I am also aware that the educated public are 
very pleased to see an accomplished gentleman as well as a 
lawyer at the head of the Common Law Bench. Mr. May isa 
very eminent lawyer, whose character as such has been fully recog- 
nised by the present Lord Chancellor of England, and by others of 
the Law Lords, and though his practice has been chiefly in 
Chancery, it must be borne in mind that when a man becomes a 
leader of the Bar in this country he almost invariably confines 
himself to Chancery practice. This was notably the case with the 
present Chief Baron Palles, who never went into a Law Court 
under a certain fee. Moreover, when the Irish Judicature Bill 
passes, it will be no disadvantage to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench that one of its members should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the principles of Equity. Sir Richard 
Amphlett was selected by Lord Selborne to be a Baron 
of the Exchequer on the very ground that he was an Equity 
lawyer, and Mr. May has this advantage over him, that he 
was in very fair business on circuit. But the present Chief 
Justice is not a mere lawyer. He took a very brilliant degree at 
Cambridge in a very brilliant year, being next to the late Lord 
Lyttelton and the present Master of the Temple in the Classical 
Tripos. Then, again, Mr. May is not, so far as I am aware, an 
Orangeman, nor indeed is he a politician. It is true that 
he made a most injudicious speech at a dinner of a Con- 
servative Club in Dublin this time last year, but it often hap- 





pens that when a man has to assume a réle in which his heart ig 
not, he very frequently caricatures his part. From personal 
knowledge, I am convinced that, so far as the Chief Justice ig 
concerned, there will be no want of harmony among the Judges of 
the Queen’s Bench, for a more retiring and sensitive gentleman 
does not exist. 
1t was a sad mistake on the part of the Government leayi 

this great office so long unfilled, more especially when they had 
one so fitted for it in their Attorney-General. It was intelligible 
their offering it to Mr. Baron FitzGerald, for if he had taken it, 
they would not have filled up the vacant Judgeship in the 
Exchequer, but when he refused it, they had no kind of. excnge 
in hawking about this great judicial post. It is, indeed, as you 
remark, incredible that it should have been offered to Lord 
Justice Christian, but it is nevertheless a fact that it was, I 
said, however, in a letter in the Spectator last summer, that Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach was headstrong rather than strong, and 
tried to govern Ireland as he and his brother squires do Glouceg. 
tershire. He lacks, in fact, the essential quality of a ruler among 
Celts—tact—that power of sympathy which enables a man to 
comprehend the altered circumstances of a novel situation. 
I am, Sir, &c., An Iniso BaRpistTeEr, 





THE GREEK AND ENGLISH TESTAMENTS. 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—The following story of the late Bishop Villiers (I hope it ig 
not a “‘ wicked” one) is perhaps even more & propos to Professor 
Clifford’s case than the one which he has given you :— 

I heard him say to the candidates for confirmation, in 
church in his first diocese of Carlisle, whilst exhorting them to 
earnestness in prayer, as independent of the form of its expression, 
that the earnest heart did not seek for fine words, but was content 
with the shortest, even monosyllables, as when the nobleman, en- 
treating for his son’s life, cried out,—‘‘ Sir, come down ere my child 
die.” ‘These words he repeated in his emphatic manner, making a 
pause after each word,—‘‘ Sir—come—down—ere—my—child— 
die,” evidently in total forgetfulness of the form in which the 
prayer is handed down to us,—Kugie, xaraGnbi ply dorobcaveiv x6 
maidicv wov. No doubt the “‘ Authorised Version ” was to him as 
the ‘‘ Holy Original.”—I am, Sir, &c. A. 





MR. MORRIS’S “‘SIGURD.” 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I have read with great interest your review of Mr. Morris's 
poem, ‘‘ Sigurd the Volsung,” and it seems to me that much of 
what might, at first sight, seem obscure in the poem may be ex- 
plained, if it is borne in mind that the story of Sigurd is a sun- 
myth. Mr. Morris has been careful to keep this in view through- 
out the poem, and the lines quoted by your reviewer as ‘ fine, 
though unintelligible,” become clear, if the reader realises that 
Sigurd is the new-risen sun, who “shall smite when the day- 
dawn glimmers thro’ the folds of God-home’s foe,” i.e., the dark- 
ness ; who “ binds the red rings "—rays of light—to “cast them 
abroad,” and rejoice the earth with the “water's hoard,” the 
golden glory on the sea at sunrise. With this clue the whole 
passage, as well as many others in the poem, becomes lessobscure 
and more interesting. Thus Brynhild represents the Dawn, the 
Niblungs the evening clouds among which the Sun finally sets. 

I only know Mr. Morris through his works, but I venture to 
‘write these few lines, as I have always admired the extreme fair- 
ness of your literary criticisms, and I should be sorry if any of 
your numerous readers were deterred from the study of Morris's 
noble poem by what seems to me an insufficiently-warranted 
charge of obscurity.—I am, Sir, &., 

A Constant SUBSCRIBER. 


[Yes, but what does,— 
“The young king rendeth apart, 
The old guile by the guile eneompassed, the heart made wise by the 
heart,” 


mean, on that explanation ?—Ep. Spectator.] 





A CLEVER DOG. 
(To THe EpiToR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”) 

Srr,—The Spectator is always so kind to animals that I venture 
to send you the following story of a dog’s sagacity, which may be 
depended upon as absolutely true :— 

During the meeting of the British Association at Glasgow, & 
friend of mine had occasion to go one day from that place to 
Greenock on business. Hearing, on his arrival, that the person 





he wished to see was out, but expected shortly to return home, 
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he determined to take a stroll about the town, to which he was a 
In the course of his walk he turned into a baker’s shop 

and bought a bun. As he stood at the door of the shop eating 
his bun, a large dog came up to him and begged for a share, 
qhich he got, and seemed to enjoy, coming back for piece after 
piece. ‘ Does the dog belong to you?” my friend asked of the 
shop-woman. ‘‘ No,” she answered, ‘but he spends most of his 
time here, and begs halfpennies from the people who pass.” ‘“ Half- 
ies! What good can they be to him?” ‘Oh, he knows 

yery well what to do with them; he comes into the shop and 
buys cakes.” 
This seemed rather a remarkable instance of cleverness even for 
the cleverest of animals, so by way of testing its reality, my friend 
went out of the shop into the street, where he was immediately 
accosted by the dog, who begged for something with all the 
eloquence of which a dog is capable. He offered him a half- 
penny, and was rather surprised to see him accept it readily, 
and walk, with the air of a regular customer, into the shop, where 
he put his forepaws on the counter, and held out the haifpenny 
towards the attendant. The young woman produced a bun, but 
that did not suit the dog, and he held his money fast. ‘ Ah,” 
she said, ‘‘ I know what he wants,” and took down from a shelf 
aplate of short-bread. This was right; the dog paid his half- 
penny, took his short-bread, and ate it with decorous satisfaction. 
When he had quite finished he left the shop, and my friend, much 
amused, followed him, and when he again begged found another 
halfpenny for him, and saw the whole process gone through a 
second time. 
This dog clearly had learned by some means the use of money, 
and not merely that it would buy something to eat, but that it 
would buy several things, among which he could exercise a right 
of choice. What is perhaps most remarkable is, that his pro- 
ceedings were entirely independent, and for his own benefit, not 
that of any teacher or master.—I am, Sir, &c., A. L. W. 








POE RY. 


IRISH SONG. 
[Air: “The banks of the Daisies,”] 
WueEn first I saw young Molly 
Sthritched beneath the holly, 
Fast asleep, forenint her sheep, wan dreamy summer's day, 
Wid daisies laughin’ round her, 
Hand and foot I bound her, 
Then kissed her on her bloomin’ cheek, and softly stole away. 


But as, wid blushes burnin’, 
Tiptoe I was turnin’, 
From sleep she starts and on me darts a dreadful lightnin’-ray, 
My foolish, flowery fetters 
Scornfully she scatters, 
And like a winter sunbeam she coldly sweeps away. 


But Love, young Love, comes stoopin’ 
O’er my daisies droopin’, 
And oh! each flower, wid fairy-power, the rosy Boy renews; 
Then twines each charmin’ cluster 
In links of starry lustre, 
And wid the chain enchanting, my colleen proud pursues. 


And soon I met young Molly 
Musin’ melancholy, 
Wid downcast eyes and startin’ sighs, along the meadow-bank. 
And oh! her swellin’ bosom 
Was wreathed wid daisy-blossom, 
Like stars in summer heaven, as in my arms she sank. 





ANGELS’ TEARS. 


Tue lily weeps at even; 
For vapours, fall’n anew 

From the clear vault of heaven, 
Turn at the touch to dew. 

*Tis only so heaven's tearless eyes 

With mortal woes can sympathise. 

There lives one purest maiden, 
Most like the lily-bell, 

And when her eyes are laden 
With tear-drops, you can tell 

The angels’ sympathy appears 


BOOKS. 


—e 
THE LIFE OF A SCOTTISH PROBATIONER.* 


No one, we think, will read this book without feeling that he has 
made a new friend, though one already gone beyond his reach in 
this world. Thomas Davidson was the son of a Northumbrian 
shepherd, belonging to the United Presbyterian Church, who 
with his wife across the Border some years before the 
birth of the subject of this memoir. Yet there is nota line in 
Thomas Davidson’s letters, and not a word in the account of 
him, except those which mention his father’s occupation in 
life, which would suggest that he had not been born and 
brought up in an atmosphere of the most perfect intellectual 
refinement ; and for anything we know to the contrary, such 
was the fact. That alone, however, would be no justifica- 
tion of this memoir. Refinement is but a negative thing, 
after all, and it is quite possible to exclude all vulgarities and 
impurities from the social and personal atmosphere, and still to 
lead a life which is exceedingly empty and devoid of interest. 
Thomas Davidson was of a very different character. Though he did 
not live quite to the age of thirty-two, and even of that short life, 
more than three years were passed in the downward stages of con- 
sumption, and nearly three more in those restless migratory habits 
led by candidates for a pulpit, who go about supplying vacancies 
and hoping for “a call,” and all the remainder of his manhood in 
preparatory study, his was one of those rare natures of which 
there is usually one at least to be found in every college set, 
which fascinates all who come in contact with it by its ix- 
sight, serenity, independence, humour, and great superiority 
in harmony of development to the uneven, lop-sided char- 
acters of ordinary young men. We doubt whether Thomas 
Davidson was quite a poet, though one or two pieces of 
great beauty and several of great vivacity are to be found 
among his remains. Generally, we think the rhythm wants 
ease and charm, and unquestionably there was nothing of 
that fertility of poetical productiveness about him which usually 
marks the poet born. Also, he showed an earlier and rarer 
balance of judgment than we usually find in the youth of 
a considerable poet, for such balance is hardly attainable 
while any high faculty of great spontaneous power is 
still immature and growing,—such a faculty being itself 
likely to destroy balance of judgment in the mind of 
him who possesses it, at least until a much greater length 
of experience has taught him how to estimate its worth 
and its dangers. Nor does Thomas Davidson appear to have 
been a man of very original intellect. Considering his large 
reading and active mind, we are rather struck by the little in- 
terest which he manifested in the greater speculative questions of 
the day. What he does show is a very original character, a rare 
self-possession, a delicate humour, a wonderful fortitude, and a 
very high though very reserved religious feeling. With a keen 
zest for life, a troop of the most devoted friends, and evidently a 
strong attachment to one who would have shared, and probably 
did share throughout the three years in which he was slowly 
dying, all his thoughts and hopes, he writes as cheerfully, and 
with as predominant a desire to save others from pain, as if the 
wreck of his own earthly hopes were nothing at all to him, and 
hardly had the power to overcast his sky. 
But it is time to give our readers some notion of the man with 
whom this modest and admirable little biographic study will 
enable them to make acquaintance. First of all, as showing his 
lyrical feeling, take this exquisite little Scotch ballad :— 
“Tne Avtp Asn TREE. 

There grows an ash by my bour door, 

And a’ its boughs are buskit braw 
In fairest weeds o’ simmer green, 

And birds sit singing on them a’, 
But cease your sangs, ye blithsome birds, 

An’ o’ your liltin’ let me be; 
Yo bring deid simmers frae their graves 

To weary me, to weary me! 


There grows an ash by my bour door, 
And a’ its boughs are clad in snaw; 
The ice-drap hings at ilka twig, 
And sad the nor’ wind soughs thro’ a’. 
Oh, cease thy mane, thou norlan’ wind, 
And o’ thy wailin’ let me be; 
Thou brings deid winters frae their graves 
To weary me, to weary me! 





* The Life of a Scottish Probationer, being a Memoir of Thomas Davidson, with his 


Poems and Extracts from his Letters. By James Brown, Minister of St. James's 





Distilled in those deep eyes to tears. | F.W.B, | Street Church, Paisiey. Glasgow: Maclehose. 
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Oh, I wad fain forget them a’; 
Remember’d guid but deepens ill, 

As gleids o’ licht far seen by nicht 

‘ Mak’ the near mirk but mirker still. 

Then silent be, thou dear old tree,— 
O’ a’ thy voices let me be; 

They bring the deid years frae their graves 
To weary me, to weary me !” 


In the same mood he writes in one of his letters, “‘I am 
heartly glad at the prospect of continued intercourse amidst 
old scenes and associates, Teviot and Esk, and Jed and Eildon, 
and Ancrum are not yet doomed to be merely rich in memories ; 
to me these names still summon up days and scenes of enjoyment 
hoped for,—not yet gone down to the ungenerous Past. 1 don’t 
know how it is I think so much of that same irreparable Past, 
but somehow the physical distance makes me cling to and nestle 
among old memories.” That phrase alone, ‘ the ungenerous Past,” 
would sufficiently have stamped Davidson’s mind as one 
endowed with a poetic vein. More original, and showing more 
clearly the strength of his character, is the poem written on meet- 
ing a friend who told Davidson he had heard that he (Davidson) 
was dead. ‘Che lines composed on that subject are a very fine ex- 
ample of that mood of intellectual resistance to first impressions 
which Wordsworth used to affirm to be the secret of his own best 
poetry. Wordsworth said that when his mind grew too eager 
he “‘ slackened his thoughts by choice,” and resisted the drifting of 
the superficial tide ; that when images of decay presented them- 
selves, ‘‘ with no sadness in the nerves, no disposition to tears, no 
unconquerable sighs, yet with a melancholy in the soul, a sinking 
inwards into himself from thought to thought, a steady remon- 
strance, and ahigh resolve,” he wrung reflections out of these images 
sich as the mind never could have got out of them, if it had allowed 
itself to follow the natural thread of the superficial associations. 
That saying of Wordsworth’s might, we think, stand for a descrip- 
tion of the temper in which Davidson wrote the following 
verses. He first recounts the momentary and natural effect of the 
rumour of his own death upon him, then goes back upon a higher 
level of feeling that it might have suggested, and then remounts 
from that to one at once nearer the phase of his first emotion, and 
yet in truth higher than either :— 


“On a CerRTAIN PREMATURE REPORT. 
‘ A friend I met upon my way 

Sauntering in the streets to-day, 

With rais’d eyebrows gave me greeting; 

More than mere unlook’d for meeting 

Could create was the surprise 

Fluttering all about his eyes, 

And—with hesitance—he said 

He had heard that—I was dead! 

Gone beyond life’s tearful bound, 

Dead, and gone, and underground ! 

And I answered that, alas! 

My foot was still above the grass ; 

Tho’ of late she proved a Dun 

Took my sharpest wit to shun, 

Plague on that unlucky bill, 

I was Nature’s debtor still! 

—So we shook hands and parted, after 

A little gratulatory laughter. 

As I passed with careless feet 
Through the noises of the street, 
Musing on this ghastly rumour 
In a half-triumphant humour: 
Glorying I could still despise 
The Worm’s familiarities ; 

Jesting, too, that I had done 

Battle stout with that Lean One, 
Spilt his drink tween cup and lip, 
And escaped his fleshless grip ; 

Nay, part-persuaded I had brought 
Victory from the perilous bout— 
Victory not impalpable— 

Placking from his trophied skull, 
For meed and sign of prosperous quarrel, 
Part of his o’er-verdant laurel ;— 
O’er this mood of exultation 

Shot the chill interrogation,— 

But is there ground for gratulation ? 

Triumph for the moment fled, 
What I'd loathed I coveted, 

And was envious of the Dead, 

Who have worked their work, and reap 
The unfathomable sleep. 
Imperceptibly regret 

That in life I lingered yet 

Grew, by whimsical confusion, 

Of half-thoughts, a half-illusion 

That I truly had possessed 

What I coveted—God’s Rest !— 

But when far within his Gate, 

Been, in some dim plot of fate, 
Downward drawn or backward driven 
From the calm to mortals given 

In the stilly clear of Heaven! 


That is a poem that deserves to live. And now to give some 
conception of Thomas Davidson’s mixture of humour and pathos. 
The following picture, first of his little nephew, and then of the 
same child’s death, is one which will endear the man as much to 
the readers of this biography as though they had really known 
and loved him :— 

“Those members of the family who were married were all settled 
near their father’s house, and the invalid brother was an object of 
tender affection to every one of them. Their visits cheered him, and 
he took a lively interest in all their affairs. He says, playfully, ‘I 
am well informed in babyology, I have such a following of nephews 
and nieces. I believe I must be at least a thirty-fold uncle; think of 
that! To be uncle to three must be as responsible a predicament as 
being father to one; think, therefore, of my having responsibility om 
my back equal to that of the father of a family of ten!’ He had pecu- 
liar pleasure in the society of his elder brother—ten years his senlor— 
who was then engaged in business in Jedburgh. Hoe was his guest 
during the time that Bankend was under repair, and after that he 
visited him daily as long as he was able. The relation between the 





Then of more lost heavens I thought; 
For I deemed that he who brought 
These strange tidings to mine ear, 
Well I deemed this Messenger 
Loved, or liked, or bore at least 
No unfriendly interest 
In the soul he held deceased. 
That heaven in the heart of friends 
Which receives us when life ends; 
Which, when earth no longer bears us, 
In a finer light enspheres us, 
And a purer, milder air, 
Than the merely living share,— 
This, too, I had won and lost ; 
O’er its tranquil threshold crossed, 
Then to the cold been reconsigned, 
Dispossessed and disenshrined ! 


Thus flew open my mind’s gate 
To each whim that knocked thereat, 
Greed of Death with Love of Life 
Waging quite fantastic strife ; 
Till weary of such coil, at last 
From my mind the whole to cast— 
‘ Bah !’ quoth I, ‘ what boots debating ? 
Scarce worth having, not worth hating, 
Is this niggard stretch of light 
Lying between us and Night, 
Pain and grief and loss and strife 
Plucking at the throat of Life, 
Baffle him that would be glad; 
Yet ’twere sickly to be sad. 
Wise were he, as stout of heart, 
Who with Joy could meet and part 
Who could meet and part with Pain, 
Yet within his soul maintain— 
Asking never what Fortune meant— 
A contemptuous Content !’— 
Thus I strove the theme to round ; 
Dint of staff upon the ground, 
Which with sounding thump I planted, 
Gave the thought the weight it wanted. 


But remembered and reviewed 
Where, within this choral wood, 
Soft I walk and silently 
In thy holy company, 
O Nature, of the better man 
Staunch ally and partisan ;— 
Summoned here again to mind, 
How dull! how false! how triply blind, 
This most smug deliverance 
Upon Life, and Death, and Chance! 


’T will be twilight’s advent soon ; 

The last hour of afternoon 
Hangs all-golden in the sky ; 
No flower yet hath closed its eye; 
And around and overhead 
Every leafy ambuscade 
Veils a singing company, 
Rains a shower of minstrelsy. 
All the unreserved and pure 
Rapture of the splendid hour 
From my heart, too, plucks consent ; 
Here I cannot deem Content 
Life’s full-flowered and perfect grace,— 
Oh, Content is common-place ! 
And I hold, as when a boy, 
Life is ever the root of joy! 
No celestial or Elysian 
Glories taking the soul’s vision, 
Nor hymns chaunted inaudibly 
From heavens hung in phantasy, 
Make me, amid all this ocean 
Of light, and form, and sound, and motion, 
Covetous of yonder sky. 
Let heaven hang for canopy 
Over earth, my dear abode ; 
For I praise the Living God, 

ho all joy doth send, 

I, too, living, stand 

In your living midst to-day, 
O teeming blooms and songs of May !” 
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strong, healthful man of business occupied with the bustle of the 
market-place, and the pale student whose work was done, was 
very touching and very beautiful. Evorything connected with 
‘Jack’ was matter of deepest interest to Davidson. It was 
of his eldest son that he wrote thus in February, 1868 :—‘ The 
day before yesterday young Tam (Tombie) did a very notable 
thing: he tottered five steps and then fell into the gratulative arms of 
his fond father. This exploit has been the event of the week. Speech 
on any other subject except that and the weather is not tolerated in 
either house. John, I do believe, regards his first-born as the inventor 
of the walking art, and as entitled to have his rights protected by 
Letters Patent from the Queen. Of course I still hold in my own mind 
that ‘there have been brave men before Agamemnon,’ that I have 
been cecasionally conscious of moving from place to place by means of 
the device of standing on my feet, and then moving them alternately 
past one another; in short, that Tombie is working on a patent which 
is as ancient as Adam and Eve, or the Gorilla, or the great progenitor 
of all the cocks and hens. I say that I am conscious of all that in my 
own mind, but I have not yet had the hardihood to own my secret 
opinion, or even to hint in that direction. In the meantime I under- 
stand that my ‘last new nephew,’ as you called him, is able to totter 
more steps every day, and that he weighs 24 lb. avoirdupois.’ The 
little fellow whose earliest steps were thus spoken of was destined to 
finish his short journey several months before Davidson entered into 





rest. They now lie side by side, and the same drooping willow-tree 
sheds its leaves on both their graves:— ‘To—— Bankend, Decomber 
18th, 1869...... We are living in the Valley of the Shadow—that 


is, it has been darker to us all this week than it is now habitually with 
me, (did ever you give God thanks for the 23rd Psalm?) for we have 
at length lost our little Tombie, and the thought of him keeps toddling 
ever now and then across my mind. He died on Monday forenoon, and 
he was buried yesterday. We all miss him sorely. He has been ill 
again for about six weeks past. but for three or four days before he 
died he seemed to be getting brisker again. Then, on Monday morning 
after breakfast, he took a slight fit of coughing, and his father lifted 
him out of bed on to his knee, when he lay looking up in his face and 
patting his cheek till he died. And that was the end of little Tombie.’ 
rrr Iam grieved for my brother; the world has prospered with 
him, and he does deserve it We look at each other in a dumb sort of 
way. Ican say little to comfort bim, and I am too near Tombie to 
mourn.’” 

That will give our readers, we trust, some impression of the man 
whom this charming little biography paints for us, or at least 
enables us to see for ourselves. Mr. Brown has done his work 
with that complete forgetfulness of all but his subject which 
marks the true friend and true biographer, and there is not a 
line in the book which, to our minds, he could have omitted 
without diminishing its interest, not merely for Davidson's 
family and college friends, but even for complete strangers like 
the present writer, whose only interest in the book is in the picture 
it presents to him of a man of high purpose, quaint humour, 
strong but reticent affections, and profound Christian faith. 





DARWIN ON THE FERTILISATION OF 
VEGETABLES.* 


Tue industry displayed in Mr. Darwin’s writings is equalled in 


MR, 


which support Mr. Darwin’s doctrine. It has now got far beyond 
the position it occupied a few years ago, when it was passively 
tolerated as a hypothesis which had the advantage of explaining 
and linking together a larger number of facts than any other 
generalisation. It has now arrived at this point, that in no kind 
of study can the process of evolution be excluded from con- 
sideration. 

That flowers and all other beautiful and pleasing objects were 
created solely for the enjoyment of man was of course the uni- 
versal belief of mankind, under the vulgar teleology which governed 
all human thought until a few years ago. It is, indeed, even now 
the conviction of the ignorant, and with them man forms a pivot 
round which everything admiringly revolves, and to which even 
the attributes of the Deity must be more or less proportioned- 
It is a position quite analogous to the old system of astro- 
nomy, which placed our little planet as the centre of space. 
Science, however, that is exact knowledge, has long since 
taught us that flowers bloomed long before man appeared, and 
that their function is entirely wrapped up in the life-history of 
the plant on which they bloom; and now Mr. Darwin and Sir 
John Lubbock have given a still further blow to human vanity, 
by showing us that the beauties and delights of these flowers are 
not in any way primarily intended, to continue the use of the cant 
phrase of the old-fashioned teleology, for man, but that they are 
primarily intended for insects. If man was there for enjoyment, 
it was not as an original intention ; and in making this use of them, 
he really diverts them, in almost every instance, from their original 
purpose, and destroys their function. 

The technical details of Mr. Darwin’s book are so minutely 
given, that no one but a scientific botanist can hope to follow 
them. But with a commendable foresight he has arranged his 
book so that the ordinary reader may, by the perusal of the in- 
troductory remarks and the last six chapters, become perfectly 
at home with the argument, whilst the sceptical inquirer will 
find in the first six chapters sufficiently minute details to exhaust 
the keenest criticism. 

Every one knows that in the life-history of a flower the pro- 
duction of the embryo is the result of the union of the substance 
of the pollen-grains of the anther with the substance of the germ- 
cell of the carpel, and as most flowers have both male and female 
organs within the same petals, it was taken for granted that the 
pollen of a flower fertilised its own ovules. But it is found now 
that it is not so, and that there exist innumerable contrivances 
to secure cross-fertilisation, that is, actually to prevent a flower 
being fertilised by its own pollen, and to secure the appli- 
cation of pollen from another bloom, it may be even from 
another plant. The chief object of Mr. Darwin's labours, 





as recorded in the book now under notice, is to show how 


no others with which we are acquainted; and indeed, it is| this cross-fertilisation is useful to the plant, and why the 
marvellous that at a time of life when most men have at least! various mechanisms have become developed which we now find 
ceased to labour in fresh fields, Mr. Darwin pours forth book after | are engaged in the encouragement of the process. The mere fact 








book, edition after edition, with a perseverance which would have 
attracted attention had he been in the prime of life. The wonder 
is increased by two facts always present in these works, both of 
which are pre-eminently to be noticed in the book now before us. 
The first is that they do not represent the results of hurried, in- 
complete, and ill-digested observations, but that the years from 


which the records of his conclusions are drawn generally extend | 








that whilst some plants absolutely refuse to be fertilised by their 
own pollen—the great majority have either some arrangement by 
which it is prevented or discouraged, and some, on the other 
hand, absolutely have arrangements by which it is secured—shows 
that in plants the process of separation of the sexes, which obtains 
throughout all the higher organisms, is being accomplished. 
Indeed, in the dicecious plants this separation is complete, and the 


back almost over the life of a generation. This indicates a patient | principle seems to be established very low down in the scale, for we 


sifting of facts and a reticence in drawing conclusions which are 
as praiseworthy as they are rare in this age of hurried speculation, 
and they afford the soundest guarantee that the basis on which 
Mr. Darwin’s grand generalisation is built is a foundation of the 
most stable kind. 

The second fact to be remarked concerning Mr. Darwin's books 
is that they consist really of complete collections of evidence upon 
some special point which bears on his great scheme of the mutation 
of specific forms by the influence of external circumstances. 
It may, indeed, be truly said of his books that a careful and com- 
plete study of any one of them would afford evidence almost alone | 
sufficient to convince a student at least of the probability, if not 
of the certainty, that the processes of evolution may now in many | 
cases be elevated into accepted facts, from out of the realm of mere 
hypothesis. It is at once the difficulty and the success of this new | 





actually see it as completely in the production of the zygospores 
of some of the alg as anywhere else in nature. ‘These facts are 
proof positive of the doctrine which evolutionists have to preach 
at every turn,—that changes take place slowly, and that new 
functions and new biological principles are not introduced sud- 
denly, but are to be found foreshadowed by occasional and 
incomplete occurrence long before they appear in their complete 
form. 

We have no space to deal with the various mechanisms by 
which the advantages of cross-fertilisation are obtained, but for 
the mere purpose of whetting the curiosity of our readers, we 
would direct attention to one of the most simple, that of the 


common primrose, where the arrangement consists merely of the 
displacement of the relative positions of the organs; and to one 
of the most wonderful, the case of the Posoqueria fragrans, in 


system of cosmic philosophy that it cannot be proved popularly, that | which the stamens are irritable, and explode when touched by 
is, it is impossible to show even an educated man in five minutes the | the appropriate moth, covering its thorax with pollen, to be dis- 


fundamental proof of the principle of evolution. But no one can 
study the evidence gathered by any specialist in biology within 
the last ten years, without finding evidence in every page of facts 
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tributed on other flowers. After the explosion, one of the fila- 
ments moves so as to close the flower for twelve hours, and thus 
absolutely prevents the same insect revisiting it until it pro- 
bably has got some fresh pollen. 
advantages from cross-fertilisation, in larger and better growth, 


That plants do obtain distinct 
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and by increased fertility, Mr. Darwin has proved beyond a 
doubt. The evidence is given in the book, but its details are 
beyond our province, and space remains for only a brief examina- 
«tion of what may be considered as the practical application of 
Mr. Darwin’s investigations. 

The very injurious results obtained for some of the flowers ex- 
perimented upon by self-fertilisation cannot be obtained in 
animals, because, as Mr. Darwin very well points out, the closest 
form of animal breeding, as between brothers and sisters, must be 
considered as really remote, when compared with the fertilisation 
of the ovule of a flower by its own pollen. But he shows that 
the benefit derived from the introduction of a fresh stock, to 
remedy the evils of interbreeding, is as marked in plants as in 
animals, and he draws the important conclusion that the ad- 
vantages of cross-fertilisation do not follow from any mysterious 
virtue in the mere union of two distinct individuals, but from such 
individuals having been subjected during previous generations to 
different conditions. Further, and almost as a sequence, he be- 
lieves that the injury from self-fertilisation follows from the want 
of such differentiations in the sexual elements. Adding to this 
the well-ascertained fact that if there be any marked tendency 
in a breed, either in form, colour, or especially in disease, 
the result of breeding between two closely related individuals, 
both having the tendency, will be an increase of the peculiarity 
in the offspring, we have at once a scientific explanation of the 
vulgar belief that marriages of consanguinity are injurious. That 
they are not necessarily so becomes at once clear, and how they 
may become so is at the same time rendered apparent. The 
injury done by such marriages does not necessarily depend 
on the second of the two factors just given, and indeed it 
depends on the relationship of the individuals in an 
‘altogether indirect way. If brothers and sisters, or even 
cousins, they probably have inherited similar peculiarities, 
and having probably been brought up together under similar 
circumstances, these peculiarities have been fostered, and pre- 
vented from undergoing correction or variation. The result is 
that the sexual elements of the parents are less differentiated than 
they would have been if they had been brought up under different 


' conditions. This at once explains the practice of breeders who separ- 


ate brothers and sisters early in life, sending them to be brought up 
under widely different conditions, yet who produce by the after- 
union of these brothers and sisters the most wonderful results. 
The general belief that the marriage of human cousins induces 
deterioration is thus shown to be due merely to the observation 
of cases when peculiarities have been exaggerated by the parents 
residing all their lives under similar conditions. The marriage of 
cousins would have absolutely better results than any others, if 
the couples to be married could be brought up from early infancy 
unde: widely different conditions, and if the most favourable 
differences could be first of all decided by experience. 

Mr. Darwin’s book is a good instance of how research on a sub- 
ject apparently too frivolously minute to be worthy of serious at- 
tention, may enable us to clear up some of the most important and 
practical issues which come before us. 





THRICE.* 
Ir is indeed rare in these days to come across a novel containing 
matter and entertainment enough te make us regret turning its 
last page. Usually our sensations on arriving at that consumma- 
tion are of a very different character. We are weary of “‘ padding,” 
descriptions of scenery and of the beauty of heroines pall on our 
jaded spirits, and at length we lay the book aside with a sense of 
relief, wondering why writers whose plots are of the scantiest, and 
whose dramatis persone are of the most ordinary character, should 
deem it necessary to expand to such prodigious dimensions stories 
which might have been tolerable within narrower limits. But for 
reasons inscrutable to critics, the three-volume standard appears 
to be, with most publishers of fiction, a sine qué non. It resembles 
the famous bed of Procrustes,—nothing is accepted which does 
not meet with its requirements. Is a story short ?—it must be 
stretched until it has attained the conventional length; is it 
long ?—it must be chopped down to the same dimensions,—pro- 
cesses, of course, equally fatal in both cases. Mr. Chandler is 
one of the few novelists who have successfully evaded or resisted 
the snare, and his story has, in consequence, escaped with the 
life in it. Not that the life is of a high type, however, or that its 
form is unexceptional. Much as the book impresses us by its 


‘ vitality, its energy, and concentration of purpose, it is impossible 





* Thrice: @ Novel. By W. A. Chandler, Author of “ Not to be Broken,” &c. 2 vols 
London: E. W. Allen, 


to avoid being also struck by the crudeness of style and i 

of expression conspicuous on every page. Mr. Chandler's com. 
position reads like the draft of a novel loosely thrown to. 
gether for future arrangement and elaboration rather than like 
a finished production intended for the public eye; the sentences 
are often vague and ill-strung, the nominatives misplaced, and the 
general lack of lucidity is aggravated by numerous typographical 
errors, the effect of which in some instances is irresistibly comic, 
We feel the more inclined to be severe on these defects of man. 
ner and finish, because the spirit of the novel is strong, and its 
matter solid above the average. It is refreshing, in these epicurean 
and luxury-loving times, to light on a new writer of fiction whoge 
work is wholly untainted by that diseased taste, unhappily pre. 
valent with the greater number of our minor novelists, 
which leads them to dwell almost exclusively upon phaseg 
and experiences connected with the lower nature of humanity, in 
the story before us—not the first which has issued from Mr, 
Chandler’s pen—we have a narrative evidently suggested by, if 
not actually drawn from, certain scenes in the career of an 
ecclesiastical enthusiast, with whose name and eccentricities al] 
students of modern Church history are perfectly familiar. Under 
the pseudonym of the Rev. Richard Sparman, our author intro. 
duces to us a young Anglican priest of the Ritualistic school, 
who, uncongenially placed in the centre of an Evangelical district, 
struggles manfully and fervidly to carry his convictions into prac- 
tice, and to imbue his flock with the views and doctrines which he 
conscientiously believes to be most in accordance with Apostolic 
truth and Christian duty. Misunderstood, prosecuted in a secular 
law-court, and humilitated by an ignorant and vulgar clique of the 
Low-Church body, he voluntarily resigns his post, and retires dig. 
couraged from clerical ministrations, to lead a life of ascetic peace 
and contemplation as the Superior of a monastery conducted 
upon Anglican principles. Thus is concluded the first phase of 
his spiritual history, in the treatment of which Mr. Chandler, 
though he does not view his subject from the highest point, and 
fails, therefore, to make the most of its capabilities, yet evinces 
considerable vigour of method, and much appreciation of the 
inextricable blending of the solemn and the absurd which, like 
warp and woof, compose together the tissue of human life. And 
in fact, it is easy to understand that no novelist succeeds in his 
art who has not a facility for detecting and depicting the 
ludicrous as well as the pathetic side of things; lack of humour 
indicates lack of sympathy, and he who cannot make his readers 
laugh as well as cry appeals to but one side of their nature, 
and wins but a half-hearted interest. The secret of the 
power exercised over us by such men as Thackeray, Dickens, 
and even by Shakespeare, is in great measure attributable 
to their faculty of seasoning tears with smiles, grave with gay, 
and serious thought with lightness of fancy. How much, 
then, is it to be regretted that one who, like Mr. Chandler, 
gives evidence of a capacity so rare and valuable, should permit 
it to be masked and obscured by carelessness of expression, 
hasty, unstudied writing, and neglect of style! 

There occurs in the midst of the narrative dealing with the poor 
young parson’s early perplexities and troubles a scene so droll and 
life-like that, were it not too long for reproduction here, it would 
be worth transcribing, not less for the instruction than for the 
amusement of readers who may be unacquainted with the subtle- 
ties of ecclesiastical prosecutions, or desirous of knowing by 
what grotesque puppets the leading parts of some grave legal 
dramas may be enacted. We refer to a chapter describing 
the first interview between the indignant champions of the 
Evangelical party in Mr. Sparman’s parish, and the solicitor 
selected by them to conduct the case they wish “got up” 
against their pastor, on the score of his Ritualistic inno- 
vations. Leaving our readers to find and peruse for themselves 
this and similar passages in the book, which, though written with 
decided pungency, are yet wholly free from ill-nature and pre- 
judice, we pass on to that portion of the novel which is devoted to 
the chronicle of Mr. Sparman’s experiences in the cloister. Some 
at least of those experiences will be recognised by every reader 
as belonging to the region of that fact which is at times stranger 
than fiction. ‘‘ Father” Sparman’s .monks fall out among them- 
selves and come to blows, a worldly spirit arises among them, and 
the most promising brother in the community is removed from his 
chosen sphere by the untimely intervention of an angry father and 
a writ of Habeas Corpus granted by the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
These incidents are thrusts which reach the heart of the sensitive 
Superior. He begins to feel that “he has no standing,” that the 
Church does not and cannot recognise his position, he pines for 





ecclesiastical respectabiltity, and finally resolves to lay aside his 
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conventual habit, and return to the world he thought he had 
quitted for ever, in the character of Rector of St. Sheeroph- 
Without, a living bestowed on him byarich relative. This, then, 
js the third phase in his career. He enters upon it shorn of his 
ardour, spiritually depressed, saddened and humiliated by the 
rough discipline he has undergone. In his last experience as a 
secular priest he was poor and enthusiastic, now he is wealthy and 
disenchanted. His large house, his ugly housekeeper, and the 
sense of his ample income give him but barren comfort ; he yearns 
for sympathy, the manhood awakes in him, he falls in love, and 
marries. With this critical event in his history the second volume 
concludes. Mr. Chandler does not moralise, and the reader is 
left to make his own homily on the text supplied. 

The subordinate characters and supplementary incidents of the 
novel are not such as to call for any special attention ; they are 
all hastily sketched, and strike us as being inartistic and coarsely 
conceived. But the story has merit and promise enough to make 
us think that if Mr. Chandler will devote a few of his leisure hours 
to a careful study of the works of some good author, with a view 
to the improvement of his own style, and having duly profited by 
the exercise, will on future occasions revise his manuscript and his 
proofs with reasonable attention, we may some day find ourselves 
enabled to accord him that hearty and unqualified praise which 
professional duty compels us to withhold from the result of his 
present labours. 


ANGLICAN CHURCH PORTRAITS.* 

We do not think we are unjust to the able as well as 
amiable representative of the Liberation Society who presents 
us with this volume of Portraits of Anglican Bishops, Deans, 
and Canons, if we say that they are, for the most part, 
clever caricatures of the ‘‘ Erastian Establishment,” which the 
Liberation Society has pledged itself to destroy. Mr. Rogers 
indeed tells us that his ‘chief aim has been to show that it is 
possible to be a strong opponent of a system, and yet to have a 
sincere admiration for many of the men who are identified with it. 
It is too commonly thought that those who feel themselves con- 
scientiously bound to seek the removal of the Establishment are 
influenced mainly by an envy or jealousy of its bishops or clergy, 
which prevents them from recognising their high personal excel- 
lence, or duly appreciating the great work they are doing. If this 
little volume does anything to remove this impression, it will not 
have been published in vain.” But while we do not for a moment 
doubt the sincerity of Mr. Rogers, or his belief that his chief aim 
has been what he says, we should be very sorry to be able to 
“feel sincere admiration” for, or to “recognise high personal 
excellence” in, men who could be said to be fairly and adequately 
represented by these ‘‘ Portraits.” Nor should we think the better, 
but the worse, of the Nonconformist hostility to the Establishment, 
if we believed that it rested—as it is the modern fashion to assure 
us it does—on spiritual, and not on political and social grounds. 
We maintain that these so-called ‘“ spiritual” arguments against 
a National Church, as being in itself contrary to the simplicity of 
the Gospel, and a hinderance instead of a help to the spread of 
the faith in Christ, involve the denial of that fundamental differ- 
ence between worldly and national life which the Prophets and 
Apostles teach, and that they offer us a narrow and perpetually 
self-dividing sectarianism as the proper substitute for that universal 
communion which Paul declared himself commissioned to revealand 
teach. We greatly prefer, and indeed heartily agree with, that poli- 
tical jealousy which protests against the exclusion of the Noncon- 
formists from any portion of their national right and interest in 
the Church. We do not intend to discuss here the great ques- 
tion of Disestablishment, but we will say that Mr. Rogers has 
our hearty sympathy when he does, in spite of himself, become 
political, in the following passage in his “‘ Portrait” of the 
Archbishop of York :— 

“If, however, any one is prepared to assert that Churchmen and 
Dissenters are in a position of equality in this country, let him look at 
such a career as the Archbishop’s. What he has achieved was, no 
doubt, possible to any youth of equal ability and industry at any of our 
grammar-schools, but it must be on condition that he accept the 


Thirty-nine Articles and be a member of the Church of England. It is 
& glorious feature in our country, to which we may point with some 





Universities are concerned, the grievance is partly though not 


wholly redressed, but in the National Church it still remains. No 
doubt if a Church has high distinctions and ample revenues, there must 
be special advantages belonging to its members; but as the Anglican 
Church professes to be a national institution, and is in the enjoyment 
of immense national funds, it has no right to maintain sectarian barriers 
which exclude large classes from participation in its privileges because 
of their religious opinions. As it is, whatever the merit of a man like 
Dr. Thomson, the high rewards with which it was crowned were a 
premium for religious and ecclesiastical orthodoxy, as well as for 
intellectual power and scholastic success, and they served to make the 
injustice which Dissenters suffer the more conspicuous.” 

These ‘“ Portraits ” are—with some exceptions to which we will 
refer presently—caricatures, but they are not the less strong 
likenesses. Bishops, and still more Archbishops, are, as Mr. 
Rogers says, chosen because among other qualifications they have, 
by nature or habit, more or less of the spirit of compromise in 
relation to the extreme opinions or practices which exist within 
the Church, and whatever may have been originally wanting to 
this or that individual Bishop in this respect is soon developed 
in him by the necessities of his position. He may be a weak and 
amiable man, as Mr. Rogers depicts the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, or a strong, narrow-minded man, as he draws the Arch- 
bishop of York ; he may lean to rationalism, as Mr. Rogers sup- 
poses the Bishop of Exeter to do, or may be as full of restless 
and imperfectly regulated activity and disregard of conven- 
tionalisms as he finds to be the case with the Bishop of Man- 
chester (we believe that he completely misinterprets the character 
of all four) ; but with these and all other differences in the indivi- 
duals, there is, he implies, the same main purpose of their eccle- 
siastical life,—to keep the opposing and conflicting elements 
of the Church together, by every possible device and contrivance 
of compromise. The episcopal mind is conservative above that 
of all other men: to preserve what exists by administrative care, 
skill, and energy, but to avoid and resist all organic reforms as 
revolutionary and essentially wrong,—these are no doubt char- 
acteristics of all our Bishops in the present day, and it is easy to 
depict these characteristics in any or all of them so as at once 
to produce a real likeness and a ridiculous caricature, as Mr. 
Rogers, in fact, has done. And yet the men are far from being 
ridiculous in themselves ; it is true that not one of them is capa- 
ble of originating those organic reforms which can alone save the 
National Church ; but till the Heaven-born genius appears—and 
there is as little sign of his coming among the destructive 
Liberationists as among the conservative Episcopalians—it is not a 
ridiculous but a respectable and creditable employment to keep 
that which exists in as good a condition for daily use as is 
possible. 

The “ Portraits” of Dr. Pusey and Dr. Liddon we do not call 
caricatures. With them Mr. Rogers has evidently more sym- 
pathy than with the Bishops, notwithstanding their High-Church 
doctrines. He feels that they are not friends, but enemies of the 
Erastian Establishment, that their spirit is as sectarian as his 
own, and that it is by excommunication and not by comprehen- 
sion that they, like so many excellent Nonconformists, believe that 
the true Church is to be defined and maintained. He feels that 
even while such Churchmen uphold the Establishment ad interim, 
they are, like himself, stripping it ‘‘ of that unreal and delusive 
halo with which Dean Stanley and other such dreamers seek to 
invest it.” And Dean Stanley himself, strange as it may at first 
seem, is painted in some respects in less favourable colours than 
any other of the Anglican portraits in this volume. This at least 
is the impression that is left on our minds. On the one hand, 
there is a good deal of very strong and warm admiration for “‘ the 
true-hearted Christian gentleman, the gallant champion of what 
he believes right, the fascinating writer, the diligent worker in the 
cause of freedom and progress.” On the other hand, we have 
hints, or more than hints, that Mr. Rogers is one of those 
orthodox persons ‘‘ who regard the influence which he [the Dean] 
is exerting upon the religious opinion of the country as most 
disastrous.” And again, we have the following passage on the 
invitation of the Dean of Westminster to Professor Max Miiller 
to give a missionary lecture in the Abbey on St. Andrew's Day :— 

“The choice was, to say the least, eccentric; and when it was an- 
nounced, the first feeling was one of surprise at the grotesqueness and 





degree of pride, that there are no caste distinctions which deprive dis- 
tinguished talent of the meed of honour and emolument to which it is 
fairly entitled ; but it is equally to her discredit that there are barriers, 
interposed in the name of religion, to the success of all who will not 
subscribe the Creed and conform to the Church of the State. a 


may have been other lads among the strong-headed people of the North, 
Contemporaries with Dr. Thomson, and fully able to compete with 
him for the prizes which he won; but if they were Presbyterians 
or Independents, the opportunity was denied them. So far as the 





* Anglican Church Portraits, By J. G. Rogers, B.A. London; James Clarke, 1876. 


general incongruity of the arrangement, and it was nut changed the 
perusal of the Professor’s extremely able but, as the most devout friends 
of Christian Missions considered, very unsatisfactory and objectionable 
address. The object to be attained by the appointment of such a day 
at all was to rouse spiritual fervour, and anything less calculated to do 
it—it might be said, anything more fitted to repress it—than the lecture, 
cannot easily be conceived. But whatever opinion be formed of his 


| wisdom in the selection of a speaker, there remains the remarkable fact 


that to Dean Stanley we are indebted for the introduction of an unor- 
dained man as a lecturer in connection with a religious service in 
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‘Westminster Abbey. The effect was various on different minds. 
It led some who hitherto had regarded the movement towards 
an interchange of pulpits between Churchmen and Nonconformists 
with favour, to look upon it more doubtfully, when they saw that the 


-reedom they were willing to concede to Evangelical Nonconformists 


might open a door by which Professor Huxley might come to lecture 
on ‘Protoplasm,’ or Dr. Tyndall to discourse on the philosophy of prayer. 
On the other hand, others, seeing that there was nothing to hinder this 
—as there certainly is not, if the action in relation to Professor Max 
Miiller be legal—may have become desirous to find some countervailing 
influence in the help to be derived from the services of Protestant 
Dissenters. It was altogether a great question which Dean Stanley had 
opened, and one which could not be summarily settled. It must be said, 
however, that the general effect was to retard rather than promote the 
movement for the interchange of pulpits between Churchmen and 
Dissenters. It certainly showed the latter—with the exception of a very 
few who cling to the possible alliance between those who hold 
what has been called ‘the common faith of Christendom,’ by which is 
meant the ordinary Evangelical creed—that if this was to result in the 
admission of Nonconformists to the pulpits of the Establishment, the 
privilege must be shared with those whose beliefs were of a very dif- 
ferent character. Se far as it helped to dispel any illusion that Evan- 
lical Dissenters might be able to secure some special advantages in a 
hurch which still remains the National Church, it was exceedingly 
fortunate. There are not many who have indulged in such a dream, 
but it is well that even this small number should see the real state of 
the case. It is simply impossible to open the door so wide as to admit 
to these occasional services Nonconformists whose doctrines are not 
specially objectionable, and who, in addition, are free from the contami- 
nation of politics, and the sin of speaking or writing against the 
Establishment. Law must be maintained in its integrity, or liberty 
recognised to the fullest extent, If the individual preferences of clergy- 
men are to determine in whose favour the law may be relaxed, the 
consequences may be more serious than are at present apparent.” 


We are not able to get at any clear meaning in the last sen- 
tences of this.passage, but we suppose the writer intends to say 
that a comprehensive National Church, such as the Dean of 
Westminster desires, would give facilities which are not given by 
‘Churches entirely separated from the State, for the preaching 
of anti-Christian doctrines, a conclusion which is entirely 
contradicted by the facts of the history of Christianity. 
And when Mr. Rogers insists on the impossibility which 
simple-minded ‘ outsiders” like himself find in the continued 
acquiescence of so many of the clergy in formularies—of 
which, of course, the Athanasian Creed is the most flagrant 


‘ instance—which they not only believe to be far from true 


and perfect, but even in some respects false, representa- 
tions of the Christian faith, we cannot but say to the orthodox 
Nonconformist of whom Mr. Rogers is the type,—Mutato nomine, 
de te fabula narraiur. We grant that the actual incapacity of the 
English Church for either reforming its organisation or revising 
its formularies, and its existing practice of trying to hide this in- 
capacity under the flimsy pretence that nothing needs reforming 
or revising, are marks of a decay which must end in dissolution, 
if it cannot be arrested by some Heaven-sent reformer: but are 
not the beliefs of all the orthodox Nonconformist Churches em- 
bodied in just as inadequate and unsound forms, not excluding 
those which relate to the Bible itself? The man who is convinced 
that the wheat of true faith has sprung up in him may refuse to 
pull up the tares, because he fears that he shall pull up the wheat 
with them : but if he does honestly desire and endeavour to add 
knowledge to his faith, he soon discovers that the Christian faith of 
the Nonconformist, not less than of the ‘‘ Erastian,” is entangled 
with a variety of superstitions about the Bible, no less than 
about the Prayer-book, which he can only leave till the harvest. 





COMMANDER CAMERON’S WALK ACROSS AFRICA.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 

Ix February, 1874, Commander Cameron reached Tanganyika ; 

and the strictly exploratory portion of his task commenced, with 

his striking off to the west and south of the great lake. His first 

sight of the lake was an exciting moment, and a much-needed 

compensation, for he had been suffering long from fever, and 


had discovered that he was being robbed by his men, to what ! 


extent only a halt would enable him to ascertain. ‘The scenery,” 
he says, ‘was grand. ‘To the west were the gigantic mountains 
of Ugoma, while on the eastern shore was a dense growth of 
cane-grass, of a bright green. Occasional open spaces disclosed 
yellow, sandy beaches, and bright red miniature cliffs, with 
palm-trees and villages close to the water's edge. Numerous 
canoes moving about, and gulls, divers, and darters, gave life to 
the scene, and distant floating islands of grass had very much 
the appearance of boats under sail.” During his stay at Kawélé, 
the traveller ascertained that Livingstone’s papers were in safety, 
and that the thieving among his own men surpassed his worst 
apprehensions, Of all the explorers whose experiences we can 





* Across Africa. By Verney Lovett Cameron, C.B..&c. London: Daldy, Isbister, 


and Co. 





call to mind, Commander Cameron has been the most unfor. 
tunate; his ‘ people” were thoroughly heartless and dishonest, 
His description of Kawélé and the thriving community of 
traders there is interesting. One of the leading traders, 
Mohammed Ibn Salib, a half-caste Arab, had passed twenty yearg 
of his life as a prisoner in a hostile “country.” Most of 
that time he was either in chains, or had a slave-fork 
round his neck. He is a very jolly person now. The natives are 
a fine-looking race ; good smiths and porters, and expert fisher. 
menand canoemen. The traveller found the arrangements for the 
survey of the lake very difficult and expensive, and the natives, who 
had conceived a not very unnatural notion that he was “ unlucky,” 
broke engagements with him as often as they made them. At lasthe 
secured two interpreters, at a price which he justly considers a 
long one, ‘to pay two naked fellows for a couple of months,” and 
sailed, in a sailless boat called the ‘Betsy,’ with a little one ag 
tender, called ‘ Pickle,’ on a voyage which, but for fever, which 
hardly ever spared him, would have been delightful, and in spite 
of fever and loneliness, was most interesting. A writer of more 
picturesque power might have made more, for literary purposes, 
of such a description as the following, but if one considers the 
situation a little, it has a terrible as well as a comic side :— 

“ The beauty of the scenery along the shores of the lake requires to 
be seen to be believed. The vivid greens of various shades among the 
foliage of the trees, the bright red sandstone cliffs, and blue water, 
formed a combination of colour, gaudy in description, but in reality 
harmonious in the extreme. Birds of various species,—white ulls, 
with grey backs and red legs and beaks; long-necked black darters, 
divers, grey and white kingfishers, and chocolate-coloured fish-hawks, 
with white heads and necks, were most numerous; whilst the 
occasional snort of a hippopotamus, the sight of the long back 
of a crocodile looking like a half-tide rock, and the jump- 
ing of fish, reminded one that the water, as well as the air, was 
thickly populated. During the night I was knocked over by a 
severe attack of fever, but tried to go on next day. However, I found 
my head and compass spinning in opposite directions, so was compelled 
to give in, and camped at Kabongo, where Iremained two days. Some 
very curious sensations were experienced by me whilst laid up with this 
attack. One night I thought I was at least twenty people, all of whom 
were in pain, and that each one had the same feeling as all the rest, 
Another night the fancies were more distinct, and I experienced a com- 
plete sense of duality. I imagined that another person, a second self, 
was lying on the opposite side of the boat, and I was perfectly conscious 
of every shake of ague and pang of headache that he suffered. I 
thought, too, that tho teapot full of cold tea which had been placed on 
that side of the boat was for his sole benefit, and when in my tossing 
about I rolled over to that side, I seized the teapot and drank like a 
whale, and chuckled at the idea of the other thirsty mortal being done 
out of his tipple.” 

A dreary monotony of rascality marks the story of the water- 
journey as well as that of the land; but the traveller kept up his 
spirits wonderfully, under what Keats calls ‘‘ the inhuman dearth 
of noble natures;” made his map of Tanganyika, much to the 
astonishment of the natives, and leaving the lake, started for 
the west country with high hopes. From this point of his narra- 
tive we find much more frequent mention of the beauty of the 
scenery, and we get charming descriptions of the streams. Of 
one of them, the Lugungwa, he says:—‘‘It had cut, a short 
distance below the ford, a channel fully fifty feet deep in the soft 
sandstone, and not more than eight feet wide at the top. On 
the projections of its cliff-like sides most lovely ferns and mosses 
grew, and large trees on both banks mingled their branches, and 
formed a perfect arch of verdure over the river.” Now we come 
upon descriptions of horrible idols, and of fetish-worship of the 
most degrading kind, and also on details of curious customs, such 
as the ‘‘making brothers,” which the writer believes to be 


‘of Semitic origin, and to have been introduced into Africa by 


the heathen Arabs trading there before the time of Mahommed. 
The preparations for making brothers of two local potentates at 
Pakwangwa’s village were imposing ; they included the painting 
of Mrs. Pakwangwa’s forehead, a serious affair. ‘The artist, 
having the different colours prepared with oil—each in a separate 
leaf—plastered them on with a knife, and then carefully scraped 
the edges of the various tints until they were exactly true, and 
formed the required pattern.” Commander Cameron bestowed on 
this much decorated lady, whom he describes as ‘‘a merry sort of 
person, and really lady-like in her manners,” a looking-glass. She 
had never seen one before, and her delight was great, and frankly 
expressed. The solemnity itself went off as follows :— 

“ After a certain amount of palaver, Syde and Pakwangwa exchanged 
presents, much to the advantage of the former, more especially as he 
borrowed the beads from me and afterwards forgot to repay me. 
Pakwangwa then played a tune on his harmonium, or whatever the 
instrument might be called ; and the business of fraternising was pro- 
ceeded with; Pakwangwa’s headman acted as his sponsor, and one of 
my askari performed the like office for Syde. The first operation con- 
sisted of making anincision in each of their right wrists, just sufficient 
to draw blood, a little of which was scvaped off and smeared on the 
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f bich di bbed in. The concludi 
’g cut, after whic npowder was ru in. e concluding 
sang = ceremony wie ecteninad by Pakwangwa’s sponsor holding 
ord resting on his (Pak wangwa’s) shoulder, whilst he who acted for 
Syde went through the motions of sharpening a knife on it. Both 
sponsors meantime made speeches calling down imprecations on Pak- 
wangwa and all his relations, past, present, and future, and praying that 
ight be defiled by pigs, if he broke the brotherhood, in 


their graves mi ; 
thought, word, or deed. The same form having been gone through 
with respect to Syde, the sponsors changing duties, the brother-making 
was complete.” 

At Manyuéma the traveller encountered cannibalism for the 
first time, and in its most disgusting form, and was entertained 
with a horrible song in honour of the custom. In all respects, 
the people seem to be lower and more repulsive as the explorer 
nears the Lualaba, which it was his hope and purpose to trace 
from Nyangwé to the sea. 

In the second volume we find the full and painful details of 
the enormities of the slave-trade in the interior, which, as we 
have already said, Commander Cameron has investigated under 
different circumstances from those of any other writer, and in 
hitherto unknown regions. The geographical and zoological por- 
tions of this volume are important, but it is not so anecdotical 
as the first, being much concerned with the doings of one par- 
ticular chief, a certain Kasongo, whom the writer designates as 
4a thorough blackguard,” and who is, with perhaps the exception 
of the King of Dahomey, the most detestable savage of our large 
acquaintance. His cruelty, debauchery, chicanery, and cowardice 
are prodigious, and the patience, tact, and endurance of the 
traveller can have undergone no more severe test than his 
negotiations and manceuvring with this wretch, and his un- 
fortunate people. ‘The author was anxious to visit the lake 
villages on, or rather in, Lake Mohyra, but was unable to do so, 
as the dwellers on the shore had no canoes, and the dwellers in 
the lake, being very chary of admitting visitors, would not give 
them any assistance, so that he could only get a sight of these 
strange habitations through his field-glass :— 

“I could easily distingaish the huts, and noticed that they were 
built on platforms, raised about six feet above the surface of the water, 
supported on stout poles driven into the bed of the lake. Some were 
oblong and others round, the former usually having a projecting roof 
over the door. Their roofs and walls appeared to be constructed in a 
manner precisely similar to that of the huts on shore. Underneath the 
platforms canoes were moored, and nets hung to dry. Moen were 
swimming from hut to hut, notwithstanding reports I had heard of 
enormous snakes, whose bite was fatal, inhabiting the lake. Their 
canoes were simple ‘dug-outs,’ and their paddles were like large, 
circular, shallow spoons, with long, straight handles.” 

We find in the second volume of Commander Cameron’s book 
many interesting particulars of the diablerie of savage Africa, 
and no writer makes clearer than he does the sad contrast between 
the beauty of the ‘“‘ dark continent ” and the debasement of its 
people. 

The results of the toilsome journey are too well known to need 
recapitulation here. But even though the end has long been 
forestalled, the reader follows Commander Cameron with un- 
flagging interest, from his landing on one side of Africa, to the 
moment when he reported himself, at Loanda,—‘‘ From Zanzibar, 
—overland ! ” 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—— go 


The manager of the Contemporary Review has introduced a new 
feature, short articles in smaller type on minor topics. Such a feature 
is always useful in the conduct of a magazine, as it enables its con- 
ductors to cover much ground which otherwise must be neglected for 
want of space. The best articles in the present number are Miss Cobbe’s 
paper on the Vivisection Act, a fair, and from her point of view, moderate 
answer to Mr. Lowe; a sketch of Henrietta Maria, the unhappy daughter 
of Henri IV., and wife of Charles L, by Mr. Peter Bayne, which is really 
admirable, in its vivid portraiture of a woman who was much more of aper- 
sonage in England than popular historians are wont to allow; and a paper 
by Mr. Holbeach on “ Transcendentalism in England, New England, and 
India,” who, however, passes far too favourable a judgment on Mr. 
Frothingham’s feeble work. Mr. Dowden gushes a great deal too 
much for our taste over “Daniel Deronda,” declaring, among other 
things, that“ every atom of Mirah’s being is bright with coherent energy,” 
which we should say is the least accurate description of a heroine of 
fiction ever written. Dr. Bucknill’s essay on “ Habitual Drunkenness” 
is worth reading, its author being one of those who hold that the quicker 
drunkards drink themselves to death the better, but who is opposed to any 


State action for their preservation. He thinks the American Asylums | 


for Inebriates utter failures. The patients get drink. 


The Fortnightly, February.—Mr. Chamberlain continues his fight 
with Mr. Lowe, and publishes a diagram showing that apparently 


there is no proportion between drunkenness and the number of public- | 
‘ 


houses, This, he thinks, isan argument against free-trade in drink, as 
the amount of drunkenness ought to decrease with the number of public- 
houses ; but he forgets that the advocates of the experiment do not ask 
that the number of public-houses shall be limitless, but that drink sball 
be sold, like milk in London, without any restriction whatever 
when not drunk on the spot. Mr. A. Lang’s account of Titian is the 
best we have seen,—a really coherent view of the tranquil old Pagan, 
who accepted orders for Madonnas and Venuses with equal readiness, 
and was so completely master of his art, that he infused into the one 
the spirit of holiness and into the other living sensnousness, and 
in neither case felt the strain. Sir R. Blennerhasset’s essay on 
the “Reform of the Ottoman Empire” is full of new and interesting 
matter, more especially an t of Turkish management of the 
ecclesiastical concerns of the Christians, which may be summed up in 
this sentence :—The higher clergy of any Christian community can have 
any amount of toleration, and even privilege, from the Turks, provided 
only they are sufficiently ignorant and corrupt. Sir Rowland, like 
most other Catholics, disbelieves utterly in Russia, but does not there- 
fore think it necessary to defend Turkish misgovernment. He recom- 
mends that the Sultan should be forced to govern properly, which is 
like saying that the Pope should govern on Protestant ideas, and would 
devolve the task of compulsion upon Great Britain. The sketch of 
“Foreign and Home Affairs” is unusually good, though the writer 
might increase its utility by giving his readersa few more facts. Facts 
are dry, buthaman stomachs caunot be kept healthy without inorganic 
matter. 

Blackwood for February has a dry but very valuable paper on 
“Philanthropy in War,” from which we must make one extract. The 
writer advocatos a definite code for the treatment of prisoners of war :— 

“ We have frequently heard it said, amongst others, by M. Danant, 

that the treatment of French prisoners by the Germans in the Jast war 
had, to French eyes, been so bad, that should war again occur between 
them, and France take prisoners, they would suffer for the past sins of 
the Germans. We may claim some right to offer an opinion on this 
matter. We have ourselves been instrumental in giving relief to 
French prisoners, who were undoubtedly suffering extremes of hard- 
ship. We have seen some of the saddest sights that war has ever 
shown: the French army captured at Sedan, cooped up in that narrow 
peninsula, suffering the pangs of hunger; the captive army of Metz, 
marching out under the disdainful eyes of its conquerors, the soldiers 
haggard, worn, weary, throwing themselves down in the deep black 
mud, in the sheer bitterness of despair, while the pitiless rain poured 
down upon them. We have seen the French prisoners in the camp at 
Mainz, cold, bitterly cold, with the snow deep on the ground, many in 
thin clothing, and stockingless feet, fed by but one meal a day, and 
that often given in the early morning of one day, and not till the even- 
ing of the next. Nay, worse, we have seen the prisoners of the army 
of the Loire literally freezing to death in the open railway waggons in 
which they were for days retained in that severe winter, on their road 
to Germany ; and we have heard, on gee authority, of men 
being taken out of those waggons when ‘they reached their journey’s 
end, frozen to death. And yet we say these are but the inevitable 
hardships of war.” 
He might have added that a lenient code will always benefit most the 
most military nations, their object being to compel or tempt their 
adversaries to surrender. Mr. Reade’s novel, “The Woman-Hater,” is 
as lively as ever; and a new novel has commenced, “ Pauline,” which 
promises well. There is the usual political article, this time on the 
Conference, which declares that “ Turkey triumphs in the Conference” 
on all points, and that the retreat of Russia is a bond fide one, conse- 
quent upon the attitude of Germany. 

Fraser’s Magazine, February. The most readable, if not the best 
paper in Fraser is upon the House of Lords, in which we are told, 
among other things, that Lord Campbell is better informed on the poli- 
tics of South-Eastern Europe than almost any Opposition Peer, and 
that altheugh he does not do himself justice as a speaker, he is always 
listened to for the sake of the information he imparts,—not at all the 
public idea of the noble lord. The sketches strike us as generally 
accurate and vivid, though we should demur to the statement that 
compression is the speciality of the Peers’ oratory. Some of the best 
speakers in the House—Lord Cairns, for example—are very often 
tedious. ‘Carnot’s Plan for Invading England” is a very curious 
little bit of history. He had an idea of sending over a thou- 
sand or two ruffians, chiefly galley-slaves, to burn, plander, and 
spread terror, to call the discontented to arms, and proclaim war to the 
castle and peace to the cottage. Such a force, about one thousand 
strong, did actually land at Fishguard, in Pembrokeshire, on February 
20, 1797, and plundered the farmhousesy The men, however, got 
drunk, the Welsh Volunteers assembled under Lord Cawdor, and on 
February 21st the French surrendered at discretion, the Yeomanry of 
Castlemartin being to this day annually complimented on having 








actually met the foe, The remaining papers are a little dull, though 
one on public instructicn in Egypt gives some valuable informa- 
tion. In Egypt, 2} per cent. of the population attend schools of some 
sort, which is about a fifth of the English proportion, or if we remem- 
ber that girls seldom attend school in Egypt, about one-third, the 
elementary schools all teaching reading and elementary arithmetic, and 
some of them writing. 

The Cornhill Magazine, besides a charming paper on Fielding, by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen—quite the best paper in any magazine this month 
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—and a humorously cynical account of the malady called ‘Falling in 
Love,” that is an account, which will be read just now with unusual 
interest, of “Great Storms.” The “great storm” of this country 


. occurred on November 26th, 1703, and appears to have fairly frightened 


the whole people. It blew down the Eddystone Lighthouse, and to use 
Macaulay’s words :— 

‘‘ No other tempest was ever in this country the occasion of a Palia- 
mentary address, or of a public fast. Whole fleets had been cast away. 
Large mansions had been blown down. One prelate had been buried 
beneath the ruins of his palace. London and Bristol had presented the 
appearance of cities just sacked. Hundreds of families were still in 
mourning. The prostrate trunks of large trees, and the ruins of houses, 
still attested, in all the southern counties, the fury of the blast.” 

A storm like that would blow down whole squares of modern London, 
built as they are they are to pay the builders during short leases, and 
might cost us many millions sterling. The greatest storm authen- 
tically known is said to have occurred in the West Indies 
on October 10th, 1780, when forty vessels disappeared in one 
place, and every house on St. Pierre was swept off, but we imagine it 
could be paralleled from Indian records. There is a singularly fine 
poem in this number, called “ The Rain-Cloud,” said to be “‘after the 
Tamil,” and full of Hindoo philosophy as it is, and not as Englishmen 
imagine it to be, The description of the gradual destruction of the 
land by drought, and the agony of the people as the black cloud, at 
last in sight, bursts over the sea, is very fine; but we must quote the 
two verses which state the Hindoos’ idea of the origin of the calamity, 
and which explain so much :— 
‘* Who knows, but that, one day, 
The idle gods at play, 
Cloyed of heaven’s joys, and deeming good a bane, 
Desired to hear on high 
A dying nation’s cry? 
Give they not poison,—they who give the rain? 
That good and ill’s their ‘ play,’ 
Do not our sages say ? 
May they not what they make, unmake again ? 
Mayhap, in ‘sport divine,’ 
They made your blood and mine; 
May they not shed it, as they shed the rain?” 


Macmillan, February. Besides Mrs. Oliphant’s pleasant story, 
“ Young Musgrave,” which improves as it advances, Macmillan has a 
careful paper on tho fleets of the world, by Mr. Shaw Lefevre, in which 
he arrives at the conclusion that the Naval power of this country need 
not be greater than it is, as we are proportionately far better off than 
during the Napoleonic war, while we have the new advantage of pos- 
sessing almost a monopoly of coal dép6ts, and are far better provided 
than our foes with strategic stations. Mr.Goldwin Smith bears witness 
to the immense improvement made in Oxford since he left Great 
Britain, and argues for the vigorous supervision of the Colleges in the 
expenditure of their funds, pressing for the immediate constitution of 
the University Committee of Privy Council suggested in Lord Salis- 
bury’s Bill, but on an enlarged basis, and for an extension of the 
Professoriate, as the only practicable means of encouraging research. 
Mr. J. C. Morison writes an analysis of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s “ History 
of English Thought,” full of interest, though it be but a criticism ofa critic, 
and Mr. Kebbel gives us an account of Lord Althorp, the tone of which 
may be judged from the somewhat quaint language of the final sen- 
tence:—*By such men as these has the greatness of England been 





established, our political liberties secured, and the comparative sim. 
plicity and hardihood of our national manners been preserved intact, 
With a little more mental culture, Lord Althorp would have been a 
perfect English gentleman; for even among English gentlemen it is 
rare to find one who combined in his own person so high a degree of 
excellence in the three great national pursuits of politics, field-sporta, 
and agriculture.” 

An Exposition of Our Judicial System and Civil Procedure, by 
W. P. Finlason (Longmans), gives an account of the new system in 
troduced by the Judicature Acts. The author prefixes an interesting 
view of the history of the subject. As dealing with a special subject, 
we have to mention Zhe Merchant Shipping Laws, by W. 0. Boys, 
(Stevens and Son), a work which its author describes as “a consolidg. 
tion of all the Merchant Shipping and Passenger Acts from 1854 to 
1876, inclusive.” 
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Partridge (J. A.), Policy of Eng.in relation to India and the East (Low & Co.) 3/6 
Phipson (Dr. T. L.), Biographical Sketches of Celebrated Violinists (Bentley) 6/0 
Pigott (J. S.), A Royal Service, and other Poems, 16mo, .....,.........(Partridge) 2/6 
Schleicher (A.), Grammar of the Indio-European Languages (Triibner & Co.) 60 
Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels, New Lib. Edition, vol 10 ...(A. & C. Black) 8/6 
Shadwell (J. L.), System of Political E y, 8vo (Triibner & Co.) 180 
Skyring. Builders’ Prices for 1877, 8vo ’ (Simpkin & Co.) 49 
Smart (H.), Bound to Win, a Tale of the Turf, 3 vols cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 314 

















Smith (D. M.), Arctic Expeditions, vol 3, 4to ......... novenceysebonggoocess (Tv. 0. Jack) 1590 
Stidolph (H. E.), The Nativity, and other Poems, 12mo ......(E. Durrant & Co.) 26 
Stock-Exchange Prices, the Highest and Lowest for 1876 ..... eceesee! E. Wilson) 100 


( 
Thomé (0. W.), Text-Book of Structural and Physiological Botany (Longmans) 6 
Tipple (S. A.), Echoes of Spoken Words, 8V0 .........s0ssseceesseeeeeseeee(Low & Co.) 60 
Fram (T. A.), A Family Party in the Piazza of St. Peter (Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
Tulloch (J.), Some Facts of Keligion and Life, cr 8vo ...... (Blackwood & Sou) 7/6 
Whitefield (Rev. G.), Life of, by Rev. L. Tyerman, 2 vols(Hodder & Stoughton) 24/0 
Winslow (F. E.), Hurricane Dick, @ Tale, 160 ..........secseseeeeseee . T. Hayes) 18 
Wynter (A.), The Borderlands of Insanity, new edition, 12mo ...... (Renshaw) 6/6 


ro Tatras is WATE R— 
‘Remarkable for Purity, Freshness, Persistent Effervescence and 
flavour, alone or mixed with Wines or Spirits."—Practitioner. In London, 50 
quarts, 26s; 100 pints, 42s. Bottles included and allowed for. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 19 Regent Street, London, S.W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 1,754, for FEBRUARY. 

CONTENTS. 

Miss MISANTHROPE. By Justin McCarthy. 
THEOREVALIER D'EON. By O. C. Dalhousie Ross. 
A SCHNAPPER Excursion. By Red-Spinner. 
Masks. By E. Lynn Linton. 
RECOVERY OF PALESTINE. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 
THREE Roses. By Edwin Arnold. 
Some SAVAGE MYTHS AND BELIEFS. By J. A. Farrer. 
CALCUTTA IN THE OLDEN TIME. By James Hutton. 
FRESH FIELDS AND Pastures New. By B. M. Ranking. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW POEM. 

The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE (for 
MARCH will contain a long and important 
Poem, entitled, “The SAILING of the 
‘SWALLOW,” by ALGERNON C. 
SWINBURNE. 

Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, 10s 6d. 

R for CHILDREN: a Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H. R. HAweis. With Eight 
Coloured Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the 


Author. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with [llustrations, 21s. 
The LIFE of the GREEKS and 

ROMANS. Described from Antique Monuments. 

By Ernst GuHL and W. Kone. Translated from 

the Third German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 

HvugFFER. With 545 Illustrations. 

Two vols. 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


PLUTARCHS LIVES of ILLUS- 


TRIOUS MEN. Translated from the Greek, with 
Notes Critica! and Historical, and a Life of 
Plutarch, by JokN and Wu.LIAM LANGHORNE. 
New Editios, with ifedallion Vortraits. 





Price One Shilling, with Four Illustrations. 
BELGRAVI 


No. 124, for FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS. 

THE WORLD WELL Lost. By E. Lynn Linton. 
OTHER WORLDS AND OTHER UNIVERSES. By Richard 
DovusLes. By Charles Reade. A. Proctor. 
FAMILY PARTY IN ST. Peter's. By T. A. Trollope. 
Some EARLY SPANISH NOVELS. By James Mew. 
AN OFFICE SECRET. By James Payn. 
JuLIET. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 
My PsgcuLiarity. By wp Leigh. 

*,* Also Vol. XXXI. of BELGRAVIA (which in- 
cludes the Annual) in a new binding, cloth, fall gilt, 
gilt edges, price 7s 6d; cases for binding, 2s each. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous I!lustrations, 24s. 


The HUNTING-GROUNDS of the 
GREAT WEST: a Description of the Plains, 
Game, and Indians of the Great North-American 
Desert. By RicHaRD InviING Dopés, With an 
Introduction by William Blackmore; Map, and 
numerous Illustrations by Ernest Griset. 


Atlas folio, balf-morocco, gilt, price £5 5s. 


DRAWINGS by ITALIAN MASTERS: 
Reproduced by the Autotype Process from the 
Originals in the British | all With Notes, 
Biographical and Artistic, by J. ComyNs CARR, 

“This splendid volume......Mr. Carr's choice of 
examples has been dictated by wide knowledge and 
fine tact.”—Paill Mall Gazette. 

DYCE'S SHAKESPEARE.—In 9 vols. 8vo, £4 10s. 


The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. Third 
Edition, with Mr. Dyce’s Final Corrections. 

“The best text of Shakespeare which has yet ap- 
gaa great work, worthy of his reputation.”"— 

mes. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 

FINGER -RING LORE: Historical, 
Legen , and Anecdotal. By WILLIAM JONES, 

F.8.A. ith Hundreds of Illustrations. 





NEW NOVEL by T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
A FAMILY PARTY in the PIAZZA 


of ST. PETER. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


New Novels to be ready immediately. 
The NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, 


Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country 
House. 2 vols. 


JOHN LEXLEY’S TROUBLES. By 


C. W. BARDSLEY, M.A. 3 vols. 


DICK TEMPLE. By James Greenwood, 
JULIET’S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. HL 


LOVETT CAMERON. 3 vols. [ Feb. 18. 


OHEAP EDITION of Mrs LINTON’S LAST NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. with Frontispiece, 6a. 

The ATONEMENT of LEAM 
By E. Lynn Linton. 

Immediately, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured 

Illustrations and Plans, 24s. 

A HISTORY of the 
(The Prince Consort's Own), formerly the 95th. 
By Sir Wituiam H. Cores, formerly Lieutenant, 
Rifle Brigade. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with [lastrations, 21s. 

A HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURAL 
STYLES. Translated from the German of A. 
ROSENGARTEN, by W. COLLETT-Sanpaks. With 
639 Illustrations. 

Two vols. 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, 
cloth extra, gilt, 14s. 
JOSEPHUS’S COMPLETE WORKS. 

Translated by WHISTON. Containing both “ The 


Antiquities of the Jews” and ‘‘The Wars of the 
Jews.” 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


CONDONED. 


A Novel in 3 Volumes, by 


MRS. STEELE, 


Author of “Gardenhurst,” “ Broken Toys,” “So Runs the World Away.” 





«“*Condoned' is an & ingly clever, and by fits and starts a very powerful 
story. Mrs. Steele has, too, a certain vein of very genuine poetry in her, which 
shows itself not only in the little poems prefixed to chapters and vol but also 
in many of the descriptions of the tale, which are full of delicacy and clearness of 
vivid drawing, and clear colouring and soft shadow,—descriptions which fill the 
mind with the spirit of the scene they describe. We find that Mrs. Steele cannot 
only paint with power, and give that lyric expression to feeling which is one of 
the greatest essentials of literary art, but also draw the paradoxes and incon- 
gruities of life with vivacity and humour. We have met lately with few things 
better than the description from time to time of the two sister-spinsters. When 
we add that Mrs. Steele shows a very great power of pathos in parts of her story— 
the account of the death of the good-for-nothing young schoolboy is as powerful 
andtouching as anything we have read for many years, and so is the account of 
Astaroth’s delirium—we shall have given our readers some notion of the numerous 
elements of power which are combined in this book."—<Spectator. 








“ Mrs. Steele shows a wealth of thought and feeling which might handsomely set 
upa score of average novelists, whilst her style, pointed, picturesq ue, and sugges- 
tive, isareal gift, which has evidently been sedulously cultivated. There is not a 
trace of feeble or slovenly writing from one end of the book to the other. She (the 
heroine) is certainly an original and interesting conception, and drawn with much 
power and beauty. Mrs. Steele always renders the various aspects of Nature with 
singular skill and sympathy, and her ‘ bits’ of landscape, brought before us often by 
& word or two of suggestion rather than by any set description, are amongst the 
happiest touches in her book. Her children too—at any rate, the naughty ones—are 
excellent. We would gladly draw attention in greater detail to the humour and 
keen insight into human nature.”"—Graphic. 


“*Qondoned' shows care, humour, and no slight knowledge of human nature." — 
Standard. 


“Mrs, Steele's latest novel is far in advance of any work she has yet given to the 
reading public. In ‘Condoned' there are evidences of higher power, there is deeper 
feeling, there is more finish, there is more artistic workmanship. The present 
story is the result of careful thought, a vivid imagination, and a well-disciplined 
pen. Bright and vivid though the first volume of the story may be, the author does 
not exhaust her strength before she comes to the last volume. Though her con- 
eluding portions of the tale are sombre in colour, there is no deficiency of power ; 
the interest of the reader is steadily maintained to the conclusion. Astaroth Herne, 
the heroine, is an uncommon character, sketched with a firm hand and a rare 
graphic power. The work has several descriptions of scenery which are so power 
ful and vivid that it makes one regret the author does not more frequently give us 
specimens of her skill as a landscape-painter. The writer of this story has a very 
strong vein of originality ; she thinks for herself. The result is that we have a series of 
sketches fresh and vigorous; we are not bored by having used-up and conventional 
types reproduced, and though some of the characters may be a trifle hastily 
sketched, there is no doubt that they have been drawn from nature direct, without 
regard to the traditions of any school of novelists."—Morning Post. 


“*Condoned,' if we mistake not, will hold a high place among novels of the 
year. This book is full of clever thoughts and sayings."—aily News. 


“Cleverness is @ quality which has never been wanting from Mrs. Steele's novels. 
The authoress of ‘Gardenhurst’ has now given us a work which is a great deal 
more than merely clever and readabl *Condoned’ is a serious effort, and a 
successful and not inconsiderable achievement. ‘*Condoned' is a marvellous ad- 
vance, not only of degree, but of kind, upon anything which Mrs. Steele has yet 
written. The various indications of different powers, which have been abundantly 
observable in her former novels, are all gathered together here, with the addi- 
tional charm of a mellowed maturity of thought, style, and tone which speaks of 
richness and completeness of intel] 1 develop The explanation of this 
is probably to be found, not only in the fact that Mrs. Steele's mental growth has 
progressed in @ marked manner, but that she has allowed herself more time for the 
execution of *Condoned' than of any of her previous novels. We have a sincerity 
and depth of feeling about which there can be no doubt, and the combined merits 
which arise from grace, dignity, and strength of expression. Mrs. Steele's style 
may be described with perfect truth as brilliantly epigrammatic. Perhaps the most 
noticeable feature in ‘Condoned,’ as a whole, the skill which Mrs. Steele creates 
% certain moral atmosphere, as distinctly felt by the mind as the physical atmo- 
sphere is by the senses. The insight which ‘Condoned’ reveals into some of the 
subtler moods and aspects of Nature, the searching glances at the irony of life, the 








NINETEENTH CENTURY : 
A Monthly Review. 


EDITED BY JAMES KNOWLES, 
LATE OF “ THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW." 


THE 





The management of “ The ye my Review " has recently passed into the 
hands of a Limited Company, consisting of Mr. Samuel Morley, Mr. Francis Peek, 
ps 7" a Paton (of => aepeneens Co 6 on, aud others, and 

ormed for the purpose of ‘ ng, managing, ng ‘ The 

p of Rest,’ * Good” Ly for the ¥: . and ‘ Peepshow.’” 
separation has taken place between the Review and Mr. Knowles, whose editorial 
connection with it dated from the resignation in 1870 of Dean Alford, its first 


editor. 

The change made, after Mr. Knowles joined it, in the conduct of “ The Con- 
temporary,” by enlarging the comparatively limited “ platform " of the Dean, and 
converting it into an entirely free and open field, where all forms of honest 
opinion (represented by men of sufficient weight) should be not only tolerated, 
but equally welcome, met with the marked approval of the public. 

The results of that policy were such as now Mr. Knowles in establish- 
ing. by the help of his friends, a new Review, the title of “The NINE- 
TEENTH CENTORY,” which will be conducted on the absolutely im: and 


ane principles which governed “ The Contemporary " during his connec- 
tion with it. 

He trusts that the following list of those who, amongst others, have promised 
their support to “ The Nineteenth Century " will be accepted as a j ication of 


his undertaking, and of the title he has ventured to choose for it,—a title which he 
hopes may become, in due course of time, ‘The Twentieth Century ":~ 


Mr. Tennyson Mr. Arthur Arnold 
Professor Huxley Mr. W. Spottiswoode 
Cardinal Manning + N. MacColl 
Rev. Dr. Newman » W. Minto 
The Duke of Argyll » Poynter, R.A 
The Bishop of Gloucester and » Norman 
Bristol » Clements Markham 
Professor Tyndall +» James S ng 
The Bishop of Peterborough » Burt, M.P. 
The Dean of Westminster Dr. Gladstone 
The Dean of St. Paul's General Strachey 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen Major Donnelly 
Mr. Matthew Arnold Mr. R. Bosworth Smith 
Lord Blachford Professor Chenery 
The Rev. R. W. Dale Dr. Andrew Clark 
Sir John Lubbock, M.P. Mr. T. E. Kebbel 
Mr. Grant Daff, MP. » James Sully 
Lord Arthur Russell, M.P. » William Black 
Rt. Hon. Lyon Playfair, M.P. » William Gilbert 
Lord Houghton » Nevil S. Maskelyne 
Canon Barry » G.J. Holyoake 
® Farrar » Meredith Townsend 
e r ” . O. Ralston 
Rev. Dr. Martineau » E. M. Barry, B.A 
» J. Baldwin Brown a J. rkes 
» J. Guiness Rogers » H. Schutz-Wilson 
» Dr. Evans » Joseph Arch 
Mr. Frederick Harrison Professor Hunter 
Dr. Carpenter Mr, James Hopgood 
Mr. G. H. Lewes » T. W. Rhys Davids 
Sir Frederic Pollock » George Darwin 
Mr. George Potter » G@. A. Simcox 
» George Howell » J.G. Fitch 
Miss Helen Taylor » Frederick Pollock 
Lady Pollock - wis Morris 
Rev. Mark Pattison Prof. Heury Morley 
» Henry Whitehead Mr. O. H. Hobarta 
» John Oakley » Soden Smith 
» A. W. Church » Alfred Wills, Q.0. 
» R. B. Girdlestone » E. D. J. Wilson 
Sir George Bowyer » Henry Broadhurst 
Monsignore Patterson » F. W. Ratter 
Professor St. George Mivart » TT. J. Parker 
Mr. BR. H. Hutton o = we 
» W.R. Greg » C.F. Keary 
» Walter Bagehot » A.J. Murray 
» Hallam Tennyson Mrs. Owen 
» Frederic Myers Mr. H. G. Hewlett 
Sir Henry Thompson » Ed. F. G, Piggott 
Mr. O. T. Newton » Bernard Cracroft 
Professor Croom Robertson » Walker Edwards 
lifford » O. A. Fyffe, Q.0. 





” 
The First Number of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY will be published (price 
2s 6d) on the Ist of March next, by Messrs. HENRY 8S. KING and OO., of 
Cornhill. Contributions to the first number are promised by Mr. Alfred Tean, 
the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, M.P., Sir John Labbock, M.P., Mr. Grant 
M.P.,the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, Mr. W. R. C. Ralston, and Cardinal Manning. 
Periodical notices of Recent Science, under the superintendence of Professor 
Huxley, will also be commenced in the first number. Full particulars of the cen- 
tents will be duly announced. 
The April number of the Review will contain contributions from Sir James 
Stephen, Lord Selborne, Rev. Dr. Martineau, Professor Clifford, Mr. Arthur 
Arnold, and others. 
Articles by the Right Hon. James Stansfeld, the Rev. J. G. Rogers, Miss Helen 
Taylor, Mr. C. T. Newton, Mr. George Howell, Sir George Bowyer, and others, are 
expected to appear in early numbers. 
Applications for advertisements in THE NINETEENTH CENTURY should be 
made to Messrs. SPOTTISWOODE and O0O., 38 Royal Exchange. 
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Published by HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


“A REMARKABLE BOOK."—Christian World. 
y, in one vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 








glimpses afforded us of the secret recesses of human character and motive, are 
traits which raise Mrs. Steele immeasurably above ordinary writers, above even 
the level that she herself has yet reached. Lord Vipont, cynic and man of plea- 
sure; his natural gipsy-child, with her mixed hereditary instincts; the two old 
maids; the contrasted characters of Hugh with his dog-like virtues, and Lucius 
with his catlike fascination; Lord Vipont’s butler; and Mrs. Dalrymple, the 
actress, a thoroughly original, and even profound, study of the mingled influences 
of the artificial life behind the curtain upon an uninstructed mind and an honest | 
heart,—all these are creations which any novelist might regard with satisfaction, 
and all but one or two with pride. We congratulate Mrs. Steele upon a signal 
and deserved success, and perhaps the public will allow us to express a hope that 
they will read ‘Condoned’ with a care worthy of the thought and attention which 

have been given to its design and execution, and which, in the case of such a 
novel, are but a simple act of justice,"— World. 





| 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piceadilly. | 
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Now read y 
CHOES of SPOKEN WORDS. By 8S. A. Trppte. 


From First Notice in the Christian World :—* There is the bloom of intellectual 
freshness, in ption and expression, on almost every page of the book.,,....This 
is high praise, but we cannot write less, if we write at all.” 
London: SAMPSON, LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and Riv N@TON, 188 Fleet Street, E.C . 
GG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
is one of the best known preventatives against all kiads of infectious 
diseases ; it absorbs all impurities in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting a vigorous and healthy tone to the whole system. Sold by 
all Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. L. 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 

UITS. 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISC 
“Worms in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 
biscuits.” 


lian 














Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 4s, and Rs each. 


GS CHARCOAL LOZE 
Sold in 1s Tins. - 








NGES. 


These preparations are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the 
World. 
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A LADY (Experienced) is about to form 
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OLLEGE H OME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. _ 





a PRt+PARATORY CLASS for the Cambridge 


Higher Local Examination in June.—“ H. L. N., 
Fitzroy Street, Fitzroy Square, W. 


HURCH of ENGLAND INCUM- 
BENTS’ SUSTENTATION FUND. 
TRUSTEES. 

His Grace the Duke of Northumberland. 

The Most Hon. the Marquis of Lorne, K.T., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Selborne. 
COUNCIL. 

His Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

His Grace the Lord Archbishop of York. 

His Grace the Duke of Northumberland. 

The Most Hon. the Marquis of Lorne, K.T., M.P. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Carnarvon. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby, K.G. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Wharncliffe. 

The Right Hon. Lord Selborne. 

The Right Hon. Lord Muncaster, M.P. 

The Very Rev. the Prolocutor of the Convocation of 
Canterbury. 

The Hon. and Very Rev. the Prolocutor of the Convo- 
cation of York. 

Thomas Brassey, Esq., M.P. 

J.G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 





The object of this Fund is to ensure, as far as pos- 
sible, that no Incumbent of the Church of England 
shall have less than £200 a year. 

Out of 14,000 Benefices, there are stil] nearly 4,000 
with incomes below £200 a year. 

The fund is divided into two branches :— 

A. Endowment of benefices of less value than £200 
@ year. 

B. Annual grants to such benefices out of contri- 
butions which may be specially appropriated for the 
purpose. 

81 Benefices have been augmented by the Fund since 
its establishment, 38 of these having received uncon- 
ditional grants, and 43 having received grants to meet 
benefactione. 

The sum of £23,716 has been secured to the benefices 
above mentioned. 

Applications, both for endowment and for annual 
grants, are rapidly coming in, and the Council most 
earnestly ask for means to enable them to meet the 
applications at the next distribution in May. 

CONTRIBUTIONS may be paid to the account of the 
Fund with Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, London, 
W.C.; or may be sent to the Secretary, 4 Dean's Yard, 
Westminster, S.W.; or to any of the Local Secretaries. 


ners LL WHISKY. 


KINAHAN and CO. finding that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 
medicinal] purposes is very great, submit with pleasure 
the following ANALYSIS by Dr. HAssaLL:— 

“T have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to thesmel]. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality. 
The Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this Whisky.” 


20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medica) 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 











In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND  PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERERINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
W ORKCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen geuer- 
an Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 

wit TE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so.often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided,a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resirting power is supplied by the MUC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the ‘Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 


tA IN EW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 48 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, — 228 Piccadilly, 

ondon, 


_ and CO’S SOUPS. 





peeeareD PROVISIONS, and 





YORK and GAME PIES ; also, 





ee of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
4 — — — 


S aialeees SOUP, and other 





ected for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PEN S&S. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Llustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


INDIGESTION. 


MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE. 


See Name on Label. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 
Sold in bottles as WINE, at 3s, 53,and 9s; LOZENGES, 
2s 6d and 4s 6d; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 











By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 
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JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


. ‘CHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TEETH a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
Price 1s 6d per pot 





ot. 
JOHN GOSNELL and CO.” Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 
“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human ; Hair to 
its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
ASK for JOHN GOSNELL end CO.’s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 
Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. F 


"ss AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
pat Ben CARACAS COCOA. 





“A most delicious and valuable article."— 
Standard. 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 
war EXTRACT of COCOA. 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 

articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 


JURE, FRAGRANT, & DURABLE. 

J For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving, 
PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 

“Is an article of the nicest and most careful manu- 
facture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms to the skin.” 

Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by 

Mr. ERASMUS WILSON, F.B.S. 





Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


es 
r [ SEATEE ROYAL, DRURY LAN 
i —Every evening, the FORTY THIEVEs, 
Vokes Family. Premiere Danseuse, Malle. 
| Double Harlequinage. Clowns, U. Lauri Boost 
| —_ a & la Watteau, Miss ont 5. 
ind. rece: by a Popular Farce, from 
| 6d to £4 4s. Doors open at 6.30, ce 
, Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily. Mornin; . 
| formances every Monday, Wednesday, and Sater 
Doors open at 1.30, commence at 2. Children and 
schools admitted at half-price to all parts ry my 
theatre, upper gallery excepted. 


[SEITUTE of PAINTERS 
WATER-COLOURS. — The Eleventh 

Exhibition of Sketches and Studies is NOW OPEN, 
from 10 until 6. Admission Is. Catalogues 64’ 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall.—H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary,” 


fMHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.— The Fifteenth Winte 
Exbibition of Sketches and Studies is NOW OPEN.” 
5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission, Is 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secreiary, 


en 
pues IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London,— 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur. 
ances effected in all as sof the world. 
. E WILLIAM LOVELL 
Secretaries | JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 





AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Brid 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. - om, 

The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders, — a dal 
B ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
a nt = negotiated and collected, 
ovey received on deposit. For terms, appl 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. DEY at the 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 
VAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1807. For Lives only, 79 P. 
MALL, S.W. ™~ 
Net Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand.......... eoccocetocosquecononssees - £3,056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob 


tained on application. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary, 


4° CIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 
EF ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental A Com 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, anda 
Weekly /.llowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 

Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 











Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel. 
bourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, 
Sirgapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, ou 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. : 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertai! 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 101 0 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 

JELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPAN Y.—Established in 1797. 
No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 
Henry Lancelot Holland, 


Esq. 
MP. *. Oe oe Bart., 
John Coope Davis, Esq. -P., FBS. 
Henry Saeko, — John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 


Charles Emanuel Good- | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
eis Dudley Robert Smith, 





Henry R. Brand, Esq. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq., 
P 


mn. Esq. = 
rkman D. Hodgson, sq. 
Esq., M.P. - Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 


This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 

Mo‘erate rates of premium, with participation in 
four-fifths or eighty per cent. of the profits, such 
profits being either added to the policy, applied in 
reduction of premium, or paid in cash, at the option of 
Insured. 

Low rates without participation in profits. 

LOANS, in connection with Life Assurance, 0 
approved security, in sums of not less than £300. 

‘TONTINE INSURANCE.—Policies payable in the 
lifetime of the Assured are granted with participa- 
tion in profits on the toutine principle. 

For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to 

ROBERT OC. TUCKER, Secretary. 





ALOMINO, dry delicate SHERRY, 
30s. per dozen. Produced from one of the 
fiuest Grapes grown in Spain. Recommended with 
confidence. Railway paid. 
HENRY BRETT and CO., 26 and 27 High Holbora. 
Established 1829. 





bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, * 
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FOWLE'S ETON GREEK READING-BOOK. 


Just published, in READE 1s 6d. 
Pky RE 
» pM naect ond Meny Oreck ond Latin Books," &c. me" ITHE LIFE OF MAHOMET. 


Autho London: LONGMANS and Co. 


V—oco—_—_—_”"” 
NEW EDITION of MACFARREN'S LECTURES on HARMONY. 
Now ~. in 8vo, Bm 12s, cloth. 
IX LECTURES on HARMONY, delivered at the Royal 
Institution 2 — Britain. By = 4. bn — Edition, 
vised, numerous Engrav usical Exampl i ° 
Geeaghly rove’, w London: LONGMANS and Co. a 








HEWITT'S COURSE of GREEK and LATIN EXAMINATION-PAPERS. 
Just published, in 12mo, price 1s 6d. 
IGEST of GREEK LANGUAGE EXAMINATION- 
QUESTIONS, or Materials for Examination-Papers in Greek Grammar. 
By H. MaRMADUKE Hewitt, M.A. 
Also now ready, uniform with the above, price 1s 6d. 

DIGEST of LATIN LANGUAGE EXAMINATION-QUESTIONS, or 

Materials for Examination-Papers in Latin Grammar. By the same Author. 

London : LONGMANS and Co. 





Now ready.—NEW EDITION. 
One volume 8vo, with Maps, price 14s. 


From Original Sources. 
By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, LL.D. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





On Monday, 640 pp., price 12s. 
ENGLAND AND ISLAM; 
Or, the Council of Caiaphas. 
By EDWARD MAITLAND. 
The purport of this book is to exhibit the present state of the world, as a con- 


tinuation of the conflict described in the Bible history as always subsisting 
between Prophet and Priest, as repr tatives respectively of the Soul and Sense. 











NAFTEL'S PUBLIC-SCHOOLS GERMAN COURSE. 


On Tuesday next, Two Parts, 


feap. 8v0, price 9d each. 
\ SMALLER, or ELEMENT. RY GERMAN GRAMMAR 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, Catherine Street. 





S41 


for English Learners. By E. L. Narret, German Master, Upper School, 5 Sooee LIBRARY, 12 &. James's Square, London. 
‘oun 1 


1 College. In Two Parts :— 


I. German Accidence, price 94. 


Il. German Syntax, price 9d. 
followed by— 


KF ied . 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PResIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Bog. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


To be 
‘ ry arious Languages. 
THREE GERMAN EXERCISE BOOKS, each provided with a)" Subscrketioan £3a r, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 


Vocabulary; and 
TWO GERMAN READING-BOOKS, each pro 


Forming a Complete Elementary Course of German, adapted for English ROBERT HARR 


Middle-Class and Public Schools. 


London : LONGMANS and Co. 


° . Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Re: -room 
vided with a Vocabulary. open from Ten td half-past Six. Press us on application. ates 
ISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, * Queen's 








READING CASES | FOR THE 


CASES FOR BINDIN G, 


Price 2s 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


FW Quality,” as supplied to her Majesty. Delicious. Invigorating. A valuable 
tonic. 42s per dozen, net. 
RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Sportsman's 
Special Quality,” and for Travelling. 50s per dozen, net. 
NRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, oupplies by 


all Wine Merchants, or direct, on prepayment, by T. GRA Distillery 
Maidstone Carriage free in England. 


SPECTATOR, 


Newsagent, or at the Office, 








HE GRANVILLE PRIVATE 
SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS to St. LAW- 
RENCE-ON-SEA, near Ramsgete, in TWO HOURS. 
Departures every Friday, from Charing Cross, at 
3.45, and Cannon Street 3.50 p.m. (See Bills.) 


HE GRANVILLE. 
“Nowhere in England can a series of Baths 

pach as that at the Granville be seen."—Morning Post. 
“ As a residential hotel during winter, the Granville 
ig second to none.” —Globde. 
Address, The MANAGER, Granville Hotel, St. 
Lawrence-on-Sea, Ramsgate. 


‘SUDDEN MOURNING.— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn - 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
&t the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at @ great saving to lar, 2 OF small families. 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Nos. 2438, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, W. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 

and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 

and Manufacturers of the — SAUCES, and 

CONDIMENTS so long and favourab! Ragen pmwean 

by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 

article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 

Unadulterated.— 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 

Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
48 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


THIRTY YEARS' EXPERIENCE of 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—Mr. W. Ireland, Chemist, Egre- 
mont, Cumberland, writes:—“ For more than thirty 
years I have recommended Dr. Locock's Wafers, and 
regard them as an excellent remedy for coughs, colds, 
bronchitis, &c., and frequently take them myself.” 
In asthma, consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, 
and rheumatism they give instant relief. Sold at 
1s 1}d, 28 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s per box by all Druggists. 


OLLOWAY'SOINTMENT& PILLS, 
—Colds, Coughs, Shortness of Breath.—These 
corrective remedies are infallible for these pectoral 
Complaints, which, lected, often end in asthma, 
bronchitis, or consumption. The Ointment, well 
rubbed upon thechest and back, penetrating the skin, 
is carried directly to the lungs, whence it expels all 
impurities. All the blood in the body constantly 
passes through tho lungs, and there all noxious 
particles tending to produce disease, can be quickly, 




















LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) had 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi- 
gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 

1. The “Seventeen Offices" Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 


3. The whole “ Loading" was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 
Schedule.) 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 








A Bonus valuation to 3lst December, 1876, is now in progress. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


‘ tN Y ral 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Med‘eal Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the ———— 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 

Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 

CHLORODYNE is anaes the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
overed. 





CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Croap, Fever, Ague 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rhoumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“It is without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to alley 
doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” | pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
Dr. M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, tland.—“I | ever cause. It induces a feeling of coinfort and 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 

From Dr. B. J. BouLTON and Oo., Horncastle.— | seems to possess this = advantage over all other 
“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects.” 

Sold in bottles at 1s ua 2s 9d, and 4s 6deach. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 

BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE" on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


eaten: SOLE MANUFACTUBER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 











POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 





ay, and ayy a eee 
r ejeci rom the system. olloway's 
Ointment and Pills perfectly accomplish this purifica- 
tion; and through the blood, thus cleansed, the in- 
pn Fh a. 

of the human ; and thus cures all 
@ .eased action, whether intoranl ov external. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
AND IS UNIFORMLY OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S PUBLICATIONS. [RICHARD BENTLEY AND SONS 


FOURTH EDITION, NOW READY. 


ENGLAND’S POLICY IN THE EAST. 


Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged, with Two Statistical Tables showing the | 


Population, Revenue, Imports, Exports, Public Debt, Army and Navy, of all the 
Powers interested in the Eastern Question, and the Religions and Nationalities 
of the Turkish Empire. 

By the Baron HENRY DE WORMS. 

Demy 8vo, 5s. 





SECOND EDITION. 


The AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE, by Baron Henry de 


Worms, With Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. 





TWELVE YEARS’ STUDY of the EASTERN QUESTION. 
Being a Revised Edition of “ A Residence in Bulgaria.” By S.G. B. St. CLAIR, 
Captain late 21st Fusiliers, and CHARLES A. BropoHy. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


TWO CHANCELLORS: Prince Gortchakof and Prince 


Bismarck. By M. JuntAN Kiaczko. Translated by Mrs. Tait. New and 
Cheap Edition, crown 8yo, 6s. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the HISTORICAL 
COLLECTION of WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS in the SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON MUSEUM. With an Introductory Notice by SAMUEL REDGRAVE. 
With numerous Chromolithographs and other Illustrations. Published for 
the Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education. 


Royal 8vo, 21s 











NEW NOVELS. 
BOUND to WIN: a Tale of the Turf. By Hawley Smart, 


Author of “ Breezie Langton,” “ A Race for a Wife,” &. 3 vols. 


CONDONED. By AnnaC. Steele, Author of “‘Gardenhurst,” 


“So Runs the World Away,” “ Broken Toys,” &c. 3 vols. 





CARSTAIRS. By Massingberd Home, Author of ‘“‘ Shadows 


Cast Before.” 3 vo 


A WOOING of ATE. By John Ollive. 3 vols. 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ Tit for Tit.” 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, February 10, 1877. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
NOTIOE.—NEARLY READY. 


The RISE and DECAY of the RULE of 


ISLAM. By ARCHIBALD J.DUNN. Large post 8vo, 12s. 


TRAVELS WEST. By William Minturn. 


Large post 8vo, 12s. 

“ A charming book, full of anecdotes of Western American travel, and in which 
the author, who travelled from New York across the whole American Western 
desert, gives his experience of a country almost unknown to European colonists. 
We wish we could transcribe some of the very clear descriptions of scenery, life, 
and manners in which this book abounds.”—Public Opinion. 


THERESE HENNES, and her Musical 


Education: a Biographical Sketch. By her FATHER. Translated from the 
German MS. by H. MANNHEIMER. Crown 8vo, ds. : 





POPULAR NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
MAR’S WHITE WITCH. By Gertrude 


Dove.as, Author of “ Brown as a Berry,” &. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


DONE in the DARK. By the Author of 


* Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


RIDING-OUT the GALE. 


LyYsTeR, 3 vols:, 31s 6d. 


JESSIE of BOULOGNE. By the Rev. C. 


GILLMOR, M.A. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


SHE REIGNS ALONE. By Beatrice Yorke. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


LIFE OUT of DEATH: aRomance. 3 vols., 


price 31s 6d. 
London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 





By Annette 








NEW WORKS. 





In a few days, price 6s, crown 8yo. 
A NEW EDITION, REVISED, OF 
SIR EDWARD CREASY’S 
HISTORY OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 





A WINTER in the CITY of PLEASURE; 


or, Life on the Lower Danube. By FuorneNcE K. BerGer. I crown 
8vo, 10s 6d. . — 


WITHIN the ARCTIC CIRCLE. kx. 


periences of Travel in Norway and Lapland. By 8S. H, Kenr. 
Illustrations. 2 vols., price 21s, With Four 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES of CELE. 


BRATED VIOLINISTS. Lulli, Corelli, the Bannisters, Tartini, Viotti, Pagansni 
De Beriot, Ole Bull, Ernst, Joachim, &c. By Dr. PHIPsON. In crown 8y0, 63” 


UNDERGROUND JERUSALEM: an Account 


of some of the Principal Difficulties encountered in its Exploration and the 
Results obtained. With a Narrative of an Expedition through the Jordan 
Valley, and a Visit to the Samaritans. By CHARLES WARREN, Oaptain in the 
Corps of Royal Engineers, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Assoc. Inst. O.E., late in charge of 
the Explorations in the Holy Land. In demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 2ig, 


The LETTERS of ELIZABETH BARRETT 


BROWNING. With Commentaries on Contemporaries by BR. H. Horyz, 
Edited by S. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER. 2 vols., 21s. 
“ These letters certainly disprove most absolutely the fact that the art of letter- 
writing died out half a century since, for they will compare not unfavourably with 
those of the best letter-writers of the best time.”"—S/andard. 





POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 





NEW NOVEL by the Author of « AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE.” 


BLACK SPIRITS and WHITE. By Frances 


ELEANOR TROLLOPE, Author of * A Charming Feliow,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 
NEW NOVEL by the Author of “ The QUEEN of CONNAUGHT.” 


SECOND EDITION of the DARK COLLEEN. 


By the Author of “‘ The Queen of Connaught.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
non Morna we have one of the noblest and most beautiful heroines in fiction." 
orice. 
THIRD EDITION of Mr. ROBERT BUCHANAN'S NEW PROSE ROMANCE. 


The SHADOW of the SWORD. By Robert 


BUCHANAN, Author of “ White Rose and Red.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“‘ The story is told with force and fire, and if you open it at random after having 
oe it through, there is scarcely a chapter that will not repay a second perusal.” 
—imes. 

‘No hasty summary can give any idea of the depth of meaning and power of 
this book.”"—British Quarterly Review. 

“ Mr. Buchanan has given us a romantic epic of the Napoleonic period, and has 
worked it up to a close truly grand and touching.”"—Nonconformist, 


Also just ready. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ The WOOING O'T.” 


The HERITAGE of LANGDALE. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER,” Author of ‘‘ The Wooing O't,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Just published, crown 8yo, 12s. 


THE COUNTRY OF BALOCHISTAN; 
ITS GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ETHNOLOGY, AND HISTORY. 


With a Map, Photographic Illustrations, and Appendices containing a Short 
Vocabulary of the Principal Dialects in Use among the Baloc 
and a List of Authenticated Road-Routes. 


By A. W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S., F.S.S., Bom. Uncov. Civil Service. 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR FEBRUARY. 
New Edition now ready, postage free. 





This Catalogue contains Life of the Prince Consort, by Theodore Martin—Life 
and Letters of Lord Macaulay—Schuyler’s Turkistan—Margary’s Journals—Myers’s 
Life with the Hamran Arabs—Long’s Travels in Central Africa—Recollections of 
the Countess Von Voss—Through Bosnia on Foot, by A. J. Evans—White's Holi- 
days in Tyrol—Memoirs of Dr. Norman Macleod—Lord Amberley's Analysis of 
Religious Belief-—Mohr's Journey to the Victoria Falls—Rura!l Life in France, by 
P. G. Hamerton—The Great Divide, by the Earl of Dunraven—Phosbe Junior, by 
Mrs. Oliphant—Daniel Deronda—Captain Fanny—Jennie of the Prince’s—Griffith’s 
Double—Joshua Haggard's Daughter; and an unusually large Selection of other 
Popular Worksin History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Traveland Adventure, 
and the Higher Class of Fiction, at the lowest current Prices, and is especially 
commended to the attention of Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions, 
and other large purchasers of Modern Books. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 
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os ™ 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, the Editor, and the 
Public.—The * CONTEMPORARY REVIEW" has now entered — the 
twelfth year of a history in which it has, I hope justified its title, . b. ting, 
with increasing breadth and completeness, the best of contemporary ought and 
jture in all their higher phases. But certain gratuitous statements and rumours, 
= nded upon inaccurate information—these being followed by criticisms made 
om more in the dark—call, perbaps, for a word of comment. 
Neither the specific statements, the rumours, nor the criticisms, represent any 
roach to the truth, The necessary factors are wanting in them all, and these 
. ncern no one except in the result. I shall content myself, and shall best con- 
salt the dignity of Literature and the true policy of public discussion in such 
matters, if I dismiss the whole question in a few words. There is no reason 
hatever for suggesting that the change of ‘“ Straban and Co.” into “‘ Strahan and 
oo (Limited) " will have the effect in any way of altering the policy or narrowing 
the basis of “ THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.” On the contrary, the change 
will have the effect of preventing the Review from becoming the organ of any 
sect or party, or otherwise ceasing to be the open platform which it was intended 
to be from the beginning. 
“THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW " will continue w be edited by me; and 1 
Jeave it, with cheerfal hope, to speak for itself and its conductor. 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN. 
«CONTEMPORARY REVIEW " Office, 
34 Paternoster Row, January 27, 1877. 





—_—_ 


Monthly, 2s 6d. 


HE CONTEMPORARY 
ConTENTS for FEBRUARY. 
1. MR. LOWE AND THE VIVISECTION ACT. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
2. “MIDDLEMARCH” & “ DANIEL DERONDA.” By Edward Dowden, LL.D. 
3. HENRIETTA MARIA: the Roman Catholics and Puritans. By Peter Bayne, M.A. 
4, EVOLUTION AND THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By William Carruthers, 
* 'P.B.S., Keeper of Botany, British Museum. 
5. Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN ON ENGLISH THOUGHT. By John Hunt, M.A. 
6. HABITUAL DRUNKENNESS: the Duty of the State. By John Charles 
eknill, M.D. 
7. PRORLEWS OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL LIFE IN FRANCE. By A. Orr. 
8, TRANSCENDENTALISM IN ENGLAND, NEW ENGLAND, AND INDIA. 
By Henry Holbeach. 
9, THE ENGLISH PEOPLE IN RELATION TO THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
ESSAYS AND NOTICES.—Editing—The Higher Contr°versy and Periodical 
Literature—Mob-Enthusiasm—Church-Building—The Morality of Mistake— 
Recent Novels, &c. 


STRAHAN and Co. (Limited), 34 Paternoster Row. 


THE NEW LIBRARY EDITION 


OF 


LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS. 


Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS beg to announce that they are about 
to issue an ENTIRELY NEW LIBRARY EDITION of LORD LYTTON’S 
NOVELS in Monthly Volumes, price 7s 6d each. 


REVIEW. 





This New Edition will be printed in demy 8vo by Clay, from new type, and 
will contain 


ALL THE NOVELS OF LORD LYTTON, 
FORMING 
THE ONLY COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION 


Ever Issued of the Novels of this famous Author. 





THE FIRST VOLUME, 


PELHAM, 
Or, Adventures of a Gentleman, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THE 20TH FEBRUARY, 1877. 
Prospectuses and Specimen Pages on application. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 





THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN IN TURKEY. 
NEW EDITION. 


Tn crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


T U R K E Fe 
Being Sketches from Life. 
By the ROVING ENGLISHMAN, 


This work, which was received with so much favour at the time of its first pub- 

lication many years since, has been entirely rewritten and very considerably 

enlarged, and will, it is confidently expected, be read with great interest at the 
present stage of the Eastern Question. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Oarriage id to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 
© Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamrps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
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NOW READY. 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 


OF THE 


COSMOPOLITAN CRITIC 


AND 


CONTROVERSIALIST: 


A JOURNAL FOR THE DISCUSSION AND CRITICISM 
OF CURRENT TOPICS FREE FROM 


SECTARIAN BIAS. 





MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Containing 112 Pages. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





CONTENTS. 


RECENT DISCUSSIONS ON FREEDOM OF THOUGHT. 
*BURIAL REFORM. 
*PROFESSOR RUSKIN AND HIS ST. GEORGE’S COMPANY 
*THE TEACHING OF “IN MEMORIAM.” 
*NOVEL-WRITERS AND NOVEL-READERS. 

*TASTE. 
*PETTIFOGGING LAWYERS. 


*VIVISECTION. 


Replies are invited to all the above Articles with asterisks. Original 


Contributions on Current Topics are attentively considered. 





PUBLISHED BY 





SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
ibrary, Office, Olub-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


May be had at all Booksellers’ and Railway-Station Bookstalls. 
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Second Thousand now ready, price Soven Shillings and Sixpence, with Portrait and Map. 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND EPISCOPATE 
OF EDWARD FEILD, D.D., 


Bishop of Newfoundland, 1844-1876. 


By the Rev. H. W. TUCKER, M.A., 


Assistant-Secretary to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; 
Author of “ Under His Banner,” &c. 


With Prefatory Note to the Author by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


“A record of a devoted life.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ This most interesting biography.”—Spectator. 

“We wish it were in every country-town public library."—Literary Churchman. 

“A truly heroic life."—The National Church. 

“ We thank Mr. Tucker very cordially for his book."—Z.reter Gazette. 

“Ought to be, and doubtless is, already well known to our readers."—Church Quarterly Review. 


W. WELLS GARDNER, Paternoster Buildings, London. 





“HYGEIA.” 
“THE CITY OF HEALTH.” 


Dr. Richardson, F.R.S., at the Social Science Congress, Brighton, 1875, said :— 
“Tn the sitting and bed rooms a true oak margin of floor ext nds two feet round each 
room. Over this no carpet is ever laid. It is kept bright and clear by the old-fashioned 
beeswax and turpentine, and the air is made fresh and ozonic by the process.” 


The above most important sanitary improvement can be obtained by using 


HOWARD’S PATENT CARPET PARQUET, 


which can be laid over any wood floor, and gives a margin of the same thickness as carpet. 
It was exhibited at the Social Science Congress at Brighton, 1875, and highly approved of. 
It has been laid extensively in the leading mansions in the United Kingdom. Price from 
6s. per yard, 2 ft. wide. 


HOWARD and SONS, Cabinet-Makers by Steam-power, Upholsterers and Decorators, 
25, 26, and 27 Berners Street, London, W. 





FREDkx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at ¥sssrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE witx THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
ESTABLISHED D E A N E , S. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE 
TABLE KNIVES, IvORY, per doz., from 19s to 55s. FENDERS—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6, 
E.ectro ForKs—Table, 24s to 64s; Dessert, 16s to 46s. | Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
— SPOONS, = 24s to 66s; — 16s to 48s. | BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 

PapreR-MAcHé TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 218, 56s, 95s. BrpsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
ELecTRO TEA AND COFFEE STS, from £3 7s to £24. CoRNIcES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, 
Disu COVERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 658; Electro, £11 lls. | GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 52s; 5-do., £6 6s. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. _ Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £6. 

— LIQuEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
Lamps— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. TURNERY Goops, BRUSHES, MATS, &c. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. Toots—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | HOT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 

A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


ILLIAM S&S BURTON, | RAMER’S GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
89 OXFORD STREET. 75 gs., 85 gs., 95 gs., and 105 gs. 
TABLE CUTLERY. Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


| 
The Blades are ali of the Table Dessert Zan | x RAMER’S PIANETTES, 




















finest steel. Knives. Knives. pr. pr. 
8. d 8s. d. s. d. | from 25 gs. to 50 gs. 

yin. ivory handles, per doz....14 0.11 0.. 6 0 | Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 
i o. do. 18 0..14 0.. 7 0 = 
if do. tobalance do. 20 0...15 0... 7 0| (ps INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
3§ do. do. do. 26 0...20 0... 8 0| 45 gs. to 75 gs. 
4 do. do. d@ D6. 8. 8 9 Regeut Street and Moorgate Street. 
4 do. fine do, do. 33 0..24 0... 9 6 =a 
4 do. extra large do. 36 0.,.28 0...10 6) RAMER’S THREE-YEARS’SYSTEM 
} do. African do. 42 0... 3 0... 18 6) of HIRE, applicable te all large instruments— 
4 yea te 2 tr eat 4 : oe ' ; +» 15 0 | Pianofortes, Harps, Organs for Church or Chamber, &c. 
Do. electro sil.handles do. 23 0...19 Owe 7 6 Sagnas Dives and esagete Gisest. 





ILLIAM S. BURTON, General URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 


Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment to IMPORTED BY 
se . o ye * - ba —_- a a WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
gratis an 8 lo contains upwards o MAN 
fiinstrations’ of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of CARPEE eee 7 oe oe 
Prices and Plans of the 30 Large Show Rooms at 39 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON. W. 


fi “1, ; 
Be aad 8 Poriy's Plage ane T eman Street; |" EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


Manufactories, 84 Newman Street, and Newman 
Mews, London, W. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 








Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— cea ink al 
a ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
Suan SSeamp Sip Sais 0 on egy —This Tobacco is now put upin ONE-OUNCE 
PACKETS, in addition to the other sizes, the Label 


FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. ee Oo ee 


FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. W. D. and H. 0. WILLS, Holborn Viaduct, 
London, E.0.; and Bristol. 








CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 





————————_____, 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER ESTY 
THE QUEEN. “= 





This day is published. 


SOME FACTS OF RELIGION ayp 
OF LIFE. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN IN SCOTLAND, 1866-76, 


By JOHN TULLOOG, D.D., 


Principal of St. Mary's College in the Uni 
St. Andrews, one of her Majesty's Chaplain’ 
Scotland. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONs, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Of whom my be had, by the same Author, 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE of SIN; being First 
Series of Croall Lectures. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY of RATIONAL THEOLOGY ang 
CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY in ENGLAND in 
the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.  Secong 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, £1 8s. 


‘iiiiantampcemnaaiael iinieciineenetae 
Complete Edition, with Map, Plan, and View of the 
Beit-Allah or Mosque at Mecca, 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d, 
rP\HE KORAN, commonly called The 

ALCORAN of MOHAMMED, translated from 
the original Arabic, with Explanatory Notes; to which 
is prefixed a Preliminary Discourse. By George Sats, 

*,* Many useful notes, and several hundred various 
readings, are added, from the French version by 
Savary. 

London: WitttAM TeaG and Co., Pancras Lane 
Cheapside. . 











Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
YULPIT and PEW: Sketches of 
Popular Preachers of the Period. By an 
ANGLICAN LAYMAN. 
London: WILLIAM TeG@ and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s 6d. 
‘THE RHYMING DICTIONARY, by 
JOHN WALKER. In which the whole Lan, 
is arranged according to its terminations. With 
critical and practicable observations on Orth hy, 
Syllabication, Pronunciation, and Rhyme, by Jouy 
Lonemuir, LL.D. Fourth Edition, with @ chapter 
explaining the use of the Dictionary in deciphering 

‘ERRORS IN TELEGRAMS.” 
London: WILLIAM TeG@ and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


1877.—New Edition, carefully revised, crown 8vo, cloth. 
ARON MUNCHAUSEN: hi 
Wonderful Travels, Surprising Adventures, and 
Hairbreadth Escapes. 
Illustrated with 22 full-page curious Engravings... 4/6 
’ 36 ” ” ’ 5/6 
: 2 «( , coloured, gt.edg. 7/0 
8/6 


” 36 " ” ” 
London; WILLIAM TEzGG¢ and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 











Will be issued shortly, Part IL. of 
A MODERN MINISTER, 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, 
rice One Shilling, 
Each containing 80 pp., with Two Iilustrations. 
Ready, this day. 
W Y N E D D: a Novel. 
By FRANCES GSRALDINE SOUTHERN. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 21s. 

REMINGTON and Co., 5 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 
Now ready, price 5s, cloth; by post, 58 3d. 
ARITIME WARFARE. 

1 By THomAs GIBSON BOWLES. 
WILLIAM RiIpGwaAy, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 
Fifth Edition, post free, 1s. 
Ds WATTS on ASTHMA. 
i 











A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
ring this Disease. By RospertT Watts, M.D., 
M.B.C.S., L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 
Now ready, Second Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, ls. 
N the MAINTENANCE of HEALTH. 
By Dr. H. LowNDEs, Consulting Surgeon to the 
Liverpool Northern Hospital. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 
By DON PEDRO VERDAD. 
At all Bookstalls, post 8vo, Y ae: 2d. 
N EXPOSTULATIO with the 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES of LONDON. 
By Don PepRo VERDAD, Author of “From Vineyard 


to Decanter.” 
S. STRAKER and Sons, 124 Fenchurch Street, and 26 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.O. 


T= MAYO MEMORIAL, INDIA.— 

See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by 
Reet 44d) for View and Plans; also View of Southsea 

inter Garden—Buried in Westminster Abbey—The 
Environs of London—The Trocadero—The Mechanical 
Hare—Art in Hospitals—Granite Buildings—Niceties 
of Athenian Architecture, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 
and of all Newsmen. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
‘¢GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts @ brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
wearer. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


My Year in an Indian Fort. By 


‘Mrs. GuTHRTE, Author of * Through Russia.” 2 
yols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


Tales of our Great Families. By 
EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
« Exceedingly entertaining volumes.”— Pall Mall Gaz. 


istori teaux. By Alex- 
Historic Chateaux MP. 1 y, 8vo, 15s. 
“A very interesting volume.”—T7imes. 


Life of Marie Antoinette. By 


fessor CHARLES DUKE YONG8. SECOND and 
. orsares Eprri0Nn. 1 vol., with Portrait, 9s. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1877, under the especial Patronage of HER 
Masgesty. Corrected by the Nobility, and con- 
taining all the New Creations. orty-sixth 
Edition. 1 vol. with the Arms beautifully en- 
graved, bound, gilt edges, 31s 6d. 


Celebrities I Have Known. By 


Lord WitLIAM Pitt LENNOX. SECOND SERIES. 
2 vols. 8vo, 21s. [Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Diana, Lady Lyle. By W. Hep- 


WORTH DIXON. 3 vols. 

“A book of extraordinary merits...... A vivid and 

vigorous romance of real life. To say that this re- 

markable story is ‘original’ would convey no ade- 

quate idea of its sterling newness and unconvention- 

ality of conception, design, and treatment.”—Morning 
Post. 


One Golden Summer. By Mrs. 
MACKENZIE DANIEL. 3 vols. 
“A novel which will amuse, instruct, and interest 
the reader.”—Court Journal. 


Two Lilies. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Author of “‘ Nathalie,” “ Adele,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A well-written story.”—Atheneum, 


Her Plighted Troth. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 
“A very entertaining novel.”"—Morning Post. 


Glencairn. ByIza Duffus Hardy. 


“Aremarkable and fascinating book.”—Post. 


Mr. Charlton. By the Author 


of “Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. [Just ready. 


NEW GIFT VOLUMES. 


With Coloured Frontispiece, Illuminated Title-page, 
and Full-page Original Illustrations. 


MILDRED’S MISTAKE: a Still-life 
Study. By F. Leviey. Price 2s 6d. 
“A pleasing little story."—Pictorial World. 











Uniform with above. 


KASPAR and the SEVEN WONDER- 
FUL PIGEONS of WURZBURG. By Juia 
GopDArRD. 

“Tiustrated with the artistic skill and taste for 
which the publishers are remarkable.” — Lioyd's 

Newspaper. 


DOBBIE, and DOBBIE’S MASTER: a 
Peep into the Life of a very Little Boy. By N 
D'ANVERS. Price 2s 6d. 


“ A genuine child's story.”—Spectator. 


NANNY’S TREASURE. From the 
French of Madame de Stolz. Nineteen Full-page 
Illustrations. Price 2s 6d. 


“Amusing, and nicely written."—Graphic. 


The LITTLE HEAD of the FAMILY. 
From the French of Madile. Fleuriot, Fourteen 
Full-page Illustrations. Price 2s 6d. 


“Natural and pleasant.”—Times. 
LIST of PUBLICATIONS post free on application. 


London: MARCUS WARD and CO., Chandos Street, 
and Belfast. 


Ready this day, with Illustrations, price 1s. 
CkeEDvLI Try OHN, 
In his Right kate, t Little Island. 

Libe By the Author of “ Ye Vampyres!” 
Tals! Read it! All true Conservatives are sure to 


read it. 
The Great Question of the Hour! 
Lo Great William and Co.! Read it! 
mdon: JAMES BLACKWOOD and Oo., Lovell's Court. 








TOCK EXCHANGE PRICES. ' The 


Highest and Lowest for 1876, with a Dividend | his subject, of the achievements of one of 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 
RUSSIAN WARS By MAJOR FRANK 8. RUSSELL, 


4th Hussars. 

WITH TURKEY. Formerly of Balliol College. Oxford, and of the Staff 
° a 

With Two Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. [Just out. 





THE BENGAL ARTILLERY. 
By MAJOR FRANCIS W. STUBBS, Royal (late Bengal) Artillery. 


HISTORY OF THE ORGANISATION. Compiled f Published Works, Official 
EQUIPMENT, AND WAR SERVICES’ ompiled from Pu orks, Official Records, 
OF THE REGIMENT. 

With numerous Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8yo, cloth, 32s. [Just out. 


and various Private Sources. 





THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY EDITION OF 
MR. TENN YSON’S In Six Octavo Volumes. 


WORKS In cloth, 10s 6d per hae | 12s 6d, in Roxburghe 
. inding. 
Printed in large eat Ornaments designed . 
by the Chiswick Press. Vols. I and II. now ready. 
*,* The Handsomest Edition published. 


“Nothing can be more artistic or more agreeable to the eye than the clear and beautiful typography, the 
delicate hue of the paper, and the quiet, yet handsome binding."—Saturday Review. 





By the 
Author of ‘SONGS of TWO WORLDS.” 


THE 
EPIC OF HADES. 
BOOKS I. and III. ee asin 


*,* The Work, complete in one volume, will shortly be issued. 





HENRY S. KING and CO., London. 





CABINET EDITION. 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY 
THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 


VOL. II. RUSSIA MET AND INVADED. 
With New Preface. 
PARALLELS AND CONTRASTS—THE YEAR 1853 AND THE YEAR 1876. 
Continued from Vol. I. 
The Cabinet Edition will comprise, in Six Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, at Six o—. each, the 
contents of the Five Octavo Volumes of the present Edition, revised and prepared for this Edition by the 
Author. With Maps and other Llustrations. 


Vou. I. contains THE ORIGIN OF THE WAR. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
To be had at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 





Will be published on Monday. 


THE CITY OF SUNSHINE: 


A Novel. 


By ALEXANDER ALLARDYUE, 
Author of the “ Pundrapore Presidency,” in Blackwood. 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo, £1 5s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, in crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


SOME FACTS OF RELIGION AND LIFE. 
Sermons Preached before Her Majesty the Queen in Scotland, 1866-76. 


By JOHN TULLOCH, D.D., 
Principal of St. Mary's College in the University of St. Andrew's, one of Her Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





In 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait, price 18s, cloth. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, 
Bart., F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L., &c. 
Partly written by Himself. Edited and Completed by WILLIAM POLE, F.R.S., 
Member of Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
“A valuable addition to the standard library of the ; mechanical engi of the nineteenth century.”"— 


Engineer...... Let those who would know more of Sir | Scotsman. 
W. Fairbairn’s grand career, or who would imitate “It was no easy path by which Sir W. Fairbairn 





. life isa 
NOTIOCE.—Now re ady, royal 4to, cloth flush, 10s fo der ny read and read again this record of | climbed to his great eminence. His life romance, 


. not of fiction but of fact; and we hope these —— 
“The record, by @ person thoroughly familiar with | of the man will induce many to read the records of 
the greatest ' his life.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 





List for the last Five Years. An Annual for Investors. 
indon: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 


London: LONGMANS and OO. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


The following Works now ready. 


The EASTERN QUESTION and the 
CONFERENCE—MOHAMMED and MOHAM- 
MEDANISM. See the Quarterly Review, No. 
285. 8vo, 6s. 


The GOVERNMENT and the 
EASTERN QUESTION. See the Quarterly 
Review, No, 284. 8vo, 6s. 


The NEW VOLUME of the WELLING- 
TON CIVIL and POLITIOAL CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. 


The Eastern Question in 1829—Designs of Russia— 
Russian Intrigues — Affairs of Turkey — State of 
Ireland—The Greek Question—The Duke's Observa- 
tion on the Treaty of Adrianople—Remonstrance to 
Russia—Sovereignty of Greece, &c. Vol. VI. 8vo, 20s. 

(On the 12th inst. 


A HANDY-BOOK on the EASTERN 
QUESTION ; being a very Recent View of Turkey. 
By Sir Grong CAMPBELL, M.P. Second Edition. 
Map. Post 8vo, 6s. 


FIVE YEARS AMONG the TURKS 
and BULGARIANS between the Danube and the 
Black Sea. By H. O. BARKLEY, Civil Engineer. 
Second Edition, Map. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


HERZEGOVINA and BOSNIA. The 
Slavonic Provinces South of the Danube. A 
Sketch of their History and Present State in 
relation to the Ottoman Porte. By WILLIAM 
ForsytH, M.P. Map. Post 8vo, 5s. 


BULGARIAN HORRORS and the 
QUESTION of the EAST. By Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, M.P. 8vo, 1s 6d. 


LETTERS on TURKEY: The 
Religious, Political, Social, and Commercial Con- 
dition of the Ottoman Empire. By M. A. UBICINI. 
Part I. Turkey and the Turks. Part II. The 
Raiahs, including the Greeks, Armenians, Latins, 
Israclites, &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


RESEARCHES in the HIGHLANDS of 
TURKEY, including Visits to the Mirdite Alba- 
nians and other Remote Tribes. By Rev. H. F. 
Tozer. Mapand Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
24s. 


HANDBOOK for TURKEY in ASIA; 
Constantinople, the Bosphorus, Dardanelles, 
Brovsa, Plain of Troy, Crete, Cyprus, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, the Seven Churches, Coasts of the 
Black Sea, Armenia, Mesopotamia. Maps. Post 
8yo, 15s, 


HANDBOOK for EGYPT; the Nile, 
Egypt, Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, the Pyramids, 
Thebes, Suez Canal, Peninsula of Sinai, the Oases, 
the Fyoom, Map and Plans. Post 8vo, 15s. 


ENGLAND and RUSSIA in the EAST. 
A Series of Papers on the Political and Geo- 
graphical Condition of Central Asia, By Sir 
HENRY RAWLINSON, K.0.B, Second Edition. 
Map. 8vo, 12s. 


LETTERS from RUSSIA in 1875. 


By E.J. REED, M.P. 8vo, 5s. 


HANDBOOK for RUSSIA: St. Peters- 
burgh, Moscow, Poland, Finland, including the 
Crimea, Caucasus, Siberia, and Central Asia. 
Maps. Post 8vo, 18s. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH the 
CAUCASUS to Tabreez, Kurdistan, down the 
Tigris and Euphrates. By Baron THIELMANN. 
Translated by CHARLES HENEAGE. Map and 
Tilustrations. 2 vols. post S8vo, 18s. 


TRAVELS in the EASTERN 
CAUCASDS, on the Oaspian and Black Seas, 
Daghestan, and Frontier of Persia and Turkey. 
By Sir ARTHUR CUNYNGHAME, K.0.B. Map and 
Illustrations, S8vo, 18s. 


HANDBOOK for GREECE, Ionian 
Islands, Continental Greece, Athens, Pelopon- 
nesus, ASgean Sea, Albania, Thessaly, and Mace- 
donia. Maps. Post 8vo, 15s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 


I 
Just published, in one handsome volume, royal 
8vo, price 21s. 
THE 


LIFE AND WRITINGS 


OF 


ST. JOHN. 
By the Rev. JAMES M. MACDONALD, D.D. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by the 
Very Rev. J. S. HOWSON, D.D., 

Dean of Chester. 
Joint Author of ‘Conybeare and Howson's St. Paul.” 
With Twenty-one Full-page Illustrations, engraved 
especially for this Work from recent Photographs, five 
Maps, and other Engravings. 

‘We have no hesitation in saying that we 
agree with Dean Howson in regarding this 
volume ‘as a really valuable addition to our 
theological and religious literature.’ It has done 
for the life and writings of the Apostle John 
what Conybeare and Howson have done for the 
life and epistles of the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
A book more beautifully and felicitously illus- 
trated we have seldom seen.” —Edinburgh Daily 
Review. 

“A work which, for exhaustiveness of treat- 
ment, accuracy of detail, and beauty and bril- 
liancy of narrative, has no rival on the special 
subject here treated by this learned and able 
writer. It is illustrated throughout by a series 
of beautifully-executed maps, portraits, and 
landscapes, engraved after the most acceptable 
authorities.”—Public Opinion. 


Il. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


THE VISION OF GOD, 
And Other Sermons, 
PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 

By HENRY ALLON, D.D. 


“These are wise, eloquent, and thoughtful 
sermons, singularly undogmatic. There is not 
a page which we do not heartily accept as both 
true and wise teaching. This volume is full of 
fine lessons, and of that poetry which is at the 
very heart of Christianity. The noble sermons 
on ‘ The Service of Love’ and ‘The Power of 
Intercession’ are sermons in which the high 
moral imagination, which is Dr. Allon’s great 
power as a preacher, takes its best form, and 
makes us feel how far deeper than our own 
insight in his insight into the passages of which 
he speaks and the truths whieh he illustrates 
and explains.” —Spectator. 


Ill. 
Just published, crown 8vo, in cloth, price 7s 6d. 


STUDIES ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


By F. GODET, D.D., 
Professor of Theology, Neuchatel. 
Edited by the 
Hon. and Rev. W. H. LYTTELTON, M.A., 
Rector of Hagley, and Honorary Canon of Worcester. 


“Unquestionably M. Godet is one of the 
first, if not the very first, of contemporary 
commentators on the Scripture. His portraits 
and his descriptions are projected upon the 
canvas with the brilliancy of the oxy-hydrogen 
light, as compared with the oil-lamp of ordi- 
nary comprehension; and we have no hesita- 
tion in advising all students of the Scripture 
to procure and to read with careful attention 
these luminous essays.”—Literary Churchman. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 





27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


re 
SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKs 
A NEW CONCISE ENGLISH Dic- 


TIONARY, Etymological and P; cing, 
cluding a very copious selection of" Seletust 
Technical, and cther Terms and Phrases. 
signed for use in Schools and Colleges, and ae 
Handy-book for General Reference. B the Revs 
ee and P. H. Puerp, Edi. 
ion, Revised and Enlarged, cr 
i! e' ‘own 8yo, pp. 785, 


SCHOOL-ROOM EDITION of 
ABOVE. Oombining the advantages of an ordi. 
nary Pronouncing School Dictionary, and 
 -poctnen Spelling-Book. Feap. 80, pp. 260, 
3. 


THE HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
Pronouncing and Explanatory. Containing Lists 
of Prefixes and Postfixes; Rules for Spelling oor. 
rectly; Words same in Sound, but different te 
Spelling and Meaning; Common Abbreviations 
and Common Quotations from the Latin, French, 
. For use in Elementary Schools. By the 
Same. 16mo, pp. 268, 9d. 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION; 


A Practical Manual for Use in Schools. By Jaugg 
Ournigz, M.A. Twenty-seventh Thousand, 1g 6d. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. By various Authors. Edited by Rey 
W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 20 vols. fap. 8¥0, price 
2s 6d each. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES 
ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS, 
now in course of publication. To be completed in 
8 or 10 vols., price 2s 6d each. 


A MANUAL of MODERN GEo0. 
GRAPHY, Mathematical, Physical, and Political, 
By the Rev. ALEX. MACKAY, LL.D., F.R.G.S. Sixth 
Thousand, revised to the present time, 7s 64. 


ELEMENTS of MODERN GEo. 
GRAPHY. By theSame. Thirty-fifth Thousand, 
Revised to the present time, 3s. 


The INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY 
Physical, Industrial, and Commercial. Intended 
as an Intermediate Book between the Author's 
“ Outlines of Geography” and “ Elements of Geo. 
graphy.” By the Same. Third Edition, Revised, 
crown 8vo, pp. 244, 2s. 


OUTLINES of MODERN GEO. 
GRAPHY. By the Same. Ninety-eighth Thousand, 
Revised to the present time, Is. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT - BOOK of 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Davin Pag, 
LL.D., F.B.S.E., &c., Professor of Geology in the 
Durham University of Physical Science, New- 
—_ Eighth Edition, Revised and 
2s 6d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSI. 
CAL GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. Second 
Edition, Enlarged, 5s. 


A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the 
Use of Students. Witha Genera! Introductionon 
the Principles of Zoology. By H#NRY ALLEYNE 
NICHOLSON, M.D., F.B.S.E., F.G.S., &c., Professor 
of Natural History in the tee ee of St. 
Andrews. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
eons 8vo, pp. 732, with 300 Engravings on Wood, 
12s 6d. 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the 
Use of Schools. By the Same. Second Edition, 
agg crown 8yo, with 188 Engravings on 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Junior Classes. By the 
Same. With 127 Engravings. A New Edition, 
enlarged, 3s. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY, 
for Beginners; being Descriptions of a wy 4 
sive Series of Zoological Types. By the 
Feap. 8vo, with 52 Eugravings, 1s 6d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 
LOGY, Descriptive and Industrial. By Davm 
PaGe, LL.D., F.B.G.S-, &c., Professor of 
inthe Durham University of Physical Science, 
Newcastle. With Engravings, and Glossary of 
Scientific Terms. Sixth Edition, revised aud 
enlarged, 7s 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
GEOLOGY. By the Same, Tenth and Enlarged 
Edition. 2s 6d. 


A MANUAL of BOTANY, Anatomical 
and Physiological, for the Use of Students. By 
Ropert Brown, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. Orowa 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s 6d. 


ADITUS FACILIORES: An Easy 
Latin Construing Book, with Complete Vocabu- 
lary. By A. W. Ports, LL.D., Head Master of 
Fettes College, Edinburgh, and sometime Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge; and the Rev. 
OC. DARNELL, M.A., Head Master of field 
Preparatory School, Edinburgh, and late Scholar 
of Pembroke and Downing Colleges, Oamb . 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


ADITUS FACILIORES GRECL An 
Easy Greek Construing Book, with Complete 
Vocabulary. By the same Authors. [Jn the press. 


PRACTICAL RUDIMENTS of the 
LATIN LANGUAGE: or, Latin Forms and 
English Roots. A complete First Latin Course, 
both for English and Patin Classes, By JOHN 
Ross, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 164, 1s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 





EDINBUBGH and LONDON. 
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CLARENDON PRESS SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON, 


Publishers to the University of Oxford. 


Greek and Latin Classics. 
LD! and SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH LEX1- 
CON. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 4to, 36s. 
A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, abridged from the 
above, chiefly for Use of Schools. Sixteenth Edition, 
carefully Revised throughout. Square, 7s 6d. 
WORDSWORTH'S GREEK GRAMMAR. Eighteenth 
Edition. Half-bound, 4s. 
WORTH'S GREEK PRIMER in ENGLISH, 
woaes’ Use of Beginners. Fourth Edition. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 
TheORATIONS of DEMOSTHENES and AESCHINES 
on the CROWN. With Essays and Notes. By G. A. 
§imcox, M.A., and W. H. Simcox, M.A. 8vo, 12s. 


ER—ODYSSEY, Books I. to XIL With Intro- 

a Notes, &c. By W. W. Merry, M.A.,and J. 
Riddell, M.A. 8vo, price 16s. [Just published. 

HOMER.—ODYSSEY, Books I.—XII. (for Schools.) 

By W. W. Merry, M.A. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 

gyo, 48 6d. Book IL, 1s 6d. 


OCLES. The Plays and Fragments. With 
ey Notes and Introductions. By Professor 
Lewis Campbell. 2 vols. 
Vol. I. OEDIPUS TYRANNUS — OEDIPUS 
COLONEUS—ANTIGONE. 8vo, 14s. 


SOPHOCLES. The Text of the Seven Plays, By the 
game Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 
HOOLES. In Single Plays, with English Notes, 
= By Professor Oampbell and E. Abbott, M.A. 
OEDIPUS REX. Extra fcap. 8vo, limp, Is 94— 
OEDIPUS COLONEUS. 1s 94—ANTIGONE, 
1s 9d—AJAX. 2s. 
THEOCRITUS (for Schools). With Notes. By H. 
Kynaston, M.A., Head Master of Cheltenham Ool- 
lege. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


XENOPHON. Selecti (for Schools). With Notes 
and Maps. By J.S. Phillpotts, B.C.L., Head Master 
of Bedford School. Partl. Third Edition. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 38 6d. 

XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Eas, Selections adapted 
from. With Vocabulary. By J. S. Phillpotts and 
0.8. Jerram. Extra fcap. 8vo,3s 6d. [This day. 

SPECIMENS of GREEK DIALECTS; being a Fourth 
Greek Reader. With Introductions and Notes. By 
W. W. Merry, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


GREEK READER. PartI. Selections from 
Greek Epic and Dramatic Poetry, with Introductions 
& Notes. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A. Extra fc. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


AL of COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY, as 
applied to the Illustration of Greek and Latin In- 
flections. By T. L. Papillon, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. By John B. 
Allen, M.A., Head Master of Perse Grammar School, 
Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

A FIRST LATIN EXEROCISE-BOOK. By the same 
Author. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

A FIRST LATIN READER. By T. J. Nunns, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

CZSAR. The Commentaries (for Schools). By C. E. 
Moberly, M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby School. 
The Gallic War. With Notes and Maps. Second 
Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d.—The Civil War, 
8s 6d.—The Oivil War, Book L., 2s. 

CICERO'S PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. With Notes. 
By J. R. King, M.A. 8vo, 10s 6d. 

CICERO.—SELECT LETTERS. With English Intro- 
ductions, Notes,and Appendices. By Albert Watson, 
MA. Second Edition. 8vo, 18s. 

CICERO.—SELECT LETTERS. Text. By the same 
Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. 

CICERO.—SELECTED LETTERS (for Schools). 
With Notes. By OC. E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. 
Bernard, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 


CICERO. Selection of interesting and descriptive 
Passages. With Notes. By Henry Walford, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Haileybury College. In Three 
Parts. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 48 6d. 
Each Part separately, limp, 1s 6d. 

CICERO pro CLUENTIO. With Introduction and 
Notes. By W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited byG. G. Ramsay, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. With Notes. By Oscar 
Browning, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

HORACE. Witha Commentary. Vul.I. The Odes, 
Carmen Seculare,and Epodes, By E.C. Wickham, 
M.A.,Head Master of Wellington Coll. 8vo, 12s. 

LIVY. Books I1—X. By Professor J. R. Seeley, 
M.A. Book I. Second Edition. 8vo, 6s. 

LIVY. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. 
By H. Lee-Warner, M.A, Assistant-Master in Rugby 
School. Extra fcap.8vo. In 3 Parts, limp, each 1s 6d. 

OVID. Selections for the Use of Schools. With Intro- 
ductions, Notes, &c. By W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited 
hy G. G. Ramsay, M.A. Second Edition. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 5e 6d. 

PERSIUS.—The SATIRES. With a Translation and 
Commentary by Professor Conington. Edited by 
Henry Nettleship, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo,7s 6d. 

PLINY.—SELECTED LETTERS (for Schools). With 








ROMAN POETS of the AUGUSTAN AGE—VIRGIL. 
By W. Y. Sellar, M.A. 8vo, 14s. [This day. 
SELECTIONS from the LESS KNOWN LATIN 

POETS. By North Pinder, M.A. 8yo, 15s. 
FRAGMENTS and SPECIMENS of EARLY LATIN. 
With Introductions and Notes. By J. Wordsworth, 
MLA. 8vo, 18s. 
PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN. For 
the Use of Passmen and others. Selected by J. Y. 
Sargent, M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 28 6d. 


Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

The ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE LOGIO, designed 
mainly for the Use of Junior Students in the Uni- 
versities. By T. Fowler, M.A., Professor of Logic, 
Oxford. Fifth Edition, with a Collection of - 
amples. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 

The ELEMENTS of INDUOTIVE LOGIC, designed 
mainly for the Use of Students in the Universities. 
By the same Author. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo, 6s. 

SELECTIONS from BERKELEY, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. For the Use of Students in the 
Universities. By Professor A. C. Fraser, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. For the 
Use of Schools. By J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A, 
Second Edition, 4s 6d. 


Mathematics, &c. 
The SCHOLAR’S ARITHMETIC. With Answers to 
the E ples. By L. Hensley, M.A. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
The SCHOLAR'’S ALGEBRA. An Introductory Work 
on Algebra. By the same Author. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
BOOKKEEPING. By R. G.C. Hamilton and John 
Ball, Co-Examiners in Bookkeeping for the Society 
of Arts. Newand Enlarged Edition, extra fep. 8vo, 2s. 
A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
By Professor Clerk Maxwell, M.A., F.B.S. 2 vols. 


8vo, £1 11s 6d. 
History. 

SELECT CHARTERS and other ILLUSTRATIONS 
of ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, from 
the Earliest Times to the Reign of Edward I. Ar- 
ranged and Edited by Professor W. Stubbs. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. [This day. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, in 
its Origin and Development. By Professor W. 
Stubbs, M.A. Vol. I. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. Vol. IL, crown 8yo, cloth, 12s. 

GENEALOGICAL TABLES ILLUSTRATIVE of 
HISTORY. By H. B. George, M.A. Second Edition, 
Revised and Corrected. Small 4to, 12s. 

A HISTORY of FRANCE, down to the Year 1453. 
With numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables. By G. W. 
Kitchin, M.A. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

Vols. II. and III. 1453 to 1789, crown 8vo, 10s 6d 

h. (/mmediately. 





eac! 
Physical Science. 

DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. By G. F. Chambers, 

F.R.A.S. With numerous [llustrations. 8vo, 28s. 
(Third Edition, enlarged, just ready. 

CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By Professor A. W. 
Williamson, Ph D., F.R.S. A New Edition, with 
Solutions. Extra fcap. 8vo, 8s 6d. 

A TREATISE on HEAT. With numerous Woodcuts 
and Diagrams. By Professor Balfour Stewart, LL.D., 
F.R.S. Second Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 

EXEROISES in PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY (Labora- 
ov Practice). By A. G. Vernon Harcourt, M.A. 
F.R.S., and H. G. Madan, M.A. Series I. Qualitative- 
Exercises. Second Edition. Crown 8yvo, cloth, 7s 6d- 

SACHS’ BOTANY. Translated by Bennett and 
Dyer. Illustrations. Royal 8vo, half-bound, 31s 6d. 


English Language and Literature. 

An ENGLISH GRAMMAR and REA DING-BOOK, for 
Lower Forms in Classical Schools. By O. W. Tan- 
cock, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 

An ANGLO-SAXON READER. By H. Sweet, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 88 6:. [Just published. 

The PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH TONGUE. ByJ. 
Earle, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap 8vo, 7s 6d. 

SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH. A New and 

Revised Edition. With Introduction, Notes, and 

Glossarial Index. By R. Morris, LL.D., and W. W. 

Skeat,M.A. PartII. From Robert of Gloucester 

to Gower (A.D. 1298 to A.D. 1393). Second Edition. 

Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERATURE, from 

the “Ploughmans Crede” to the “Shepheardes 

Calendar” (A.D. 1394 to A.D. 1579). With Intro- 

duction, Notes, and Glossarial Iudex. By W. W. 

Skeat, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The VISION of WILLIAM concerning PIERS the 

PLOUGHMAN. By William Langland. Edited, 

with Notes, by W. W.Skeat, M.A. Second Edition. 

Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE. Edited by W.G. Clark, M.A., and 

W. Aldis Wright,M.A. Hamlet, 2s; The Tempest, 

1s 6d; King Lear, ls 6d; The Merchant of Venice, 

1s; Richard the Second, Is 64; Macbeth, ls 6d; As 

You Like It, 1s 6d. 

TYPICAL SELECTIONS from the Best ENGLISH 

WRITERS. With Introductory Notices and Notes. 





1; a O. E. Prichard, M.A., and E. RB. Bernard, 


CHAUCER.—The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales: 
The Knightes Tale; The Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited 
by R. Morris. SixthEdition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


CHAUCER.—The Prioresses Tale; Sir Thopas; The 
Monkes Tale ; The Clerkes Tale: The Squieres Tale, 
&c. Edited by W. W. Skeat, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


SPENSER'S FAERY QUEENE. Books I. and II. De- 
signed chiefly for the Use of Schools. With Intro- 
duction, Notes,and Glossary. By G. W. Kitchin,M.4. 

BOOK I. Bighth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s x 
BOOK II. Third Edition, 2s 6d. 

HOOKER.—ECCLESIASTIOAL POLITY. Book IL 
Edited by R. W. Church, M.A., Dean of St. Paul's. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. . 

BACON.—ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING. Edited 
by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Second Edition. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 

MILTON.—POEMS. Edited by R.O. Browne, M.A. 2 
vols. Fourth Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, 6s 6d. Sold 
separately; Vol. L, 48; Vol. IL, 3s. L’ Allegro, 3d; Ib 
Penseroso, 44; Lycidas, 3d. 

MILTON.—The AREOPAGITICA. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By J. W. Hales, M.A. Extra feap. 
8vo, 3s. 

DRYDEN.—SELECT POEMS. Edited by W. D. 
Christie, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 38 6d. 


POPE.—With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Patti- 
son, B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
I, ESSAY on MAN. Fifth Edition. Extra feap. 
8vo, 1s 64. 
II. SATIRES and EPISTLES. Second Edition. 2s. 


BURKE.—SELECT WORKS. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by E. J. Payne, M.A., of Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

Vol. . THOUGHTS on the PRESENT DISCON- 
TENTS: the Two Speeches on America. Extra 
- 8vo, 48 6d. 

Vol. If. REFLECTIONS on the FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. 5s. 

COWPER.—Edited, with Life, Introductions, and 
Notes, by H. T. Griffith, B.A. 

Vol. I. DIDACTIC POEMS of 1782; with Selection 
from the Minor Pieces, A.D. 1779—1783. 
feap. 8vo, 3s. 

Vol. II. The TASK; with Tirocinium, and Selec- 
tions from the Minor Poems, A.D. 1784-1799. 38. 


ADDISON.—SELECTIONS from the SPEOTATOR. 
With Notes, by T. Arnold, M.A. 4s 6d. 


French Language and Literature. 

An ETY MOLOGICAL DIOTIONARY of the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, with a Preface on the Principles of 
French Etymology. 5 I Brachet. Translated 
ao by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Crown 8yo, 

0s 6d. 


BRACHET’S HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. Translated into English 
by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Second Edition, witha New 
Index. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 

CORNEILLE’S CINNA, and MOLIERES Les 
FEMMES SAVANTES. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Gustave Masson, Extra fcap. 8yo, 
cloth, 2s 6d. 

RACINE’S ANDROMAQUE, and CORNEILLE'S 
Le MENTEUR. With Louis Racine's Life of his 
Father. By the same Editor. 2s 6d. 

MOLIERE’S Les FOURBERIES de SCAPIN, and 
RACINE’S ATHALIE. With Voltaire’s Life of 
Molitre. By the same Editor. 

SELECTIONS from the CORRESPONDENCE of 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE and her OHIEF OON- 
TEMPORARIES. By the same Editor. 3s. 

VOYAGE autour de ma CHAMBRE, by Xavier de 
Maistre; Ourikea, by Madame de Duras; La Dot de 
Suzette, by Fievée; Les Jumeaux de I'HoOtel Cor- 
—_— by Edmond About, &c. By the same Editar. 
2s 6d. 

REGNARD'S Le JOUEUR, and BRUEY'S and 
PALAPRAT'S Le GRONDEUR. With Notes. By 
the same Editor. 2s 6d. 

LOUIS XIV. and his CONTEMPORARIES. With 

Biographical Notices, Tables, &c. By the same 

Editor. 2s 6d 

German Classics. 

GOETHE'S EGMONT. With a Life of Goethe, &c. 

By ©. A. Buchheim, Phil. Doc., Professor in King’s 

College, London. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s. 

SCHILLER'S WILHELM TELL. With a Life of 
Schiller, duction, Commentary, &c. By the 

same Editor. Second Edition. 3s 6d. 

LESSING'S MINNA von BARNHELM: a Comedy. 

With a Life of Lessing, Critical Commentary, &c. 

By the same Editor. Second Edition. 3s 6d. 

NEW GERMAN METHOD. By H. Lange. Vol. I. 

The Germans at Home. 8vo, 2s 6d.—Vol. Lf. German 

Grammar, 38 


Italian Classics. 
DANTE.—SELECTIONS from the INFERNO. With 
Introduction and Notes. By H. B. Cotterill, B.A., 
Assistant-Master in Haileybary College. Extra foap. 
8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 

TASSO.—La GERUSALEMME LIBERATA. Cantos 
1—Il. With Introduction and Notes. By the same 








Second Edition. 2 vols., 3s 6d each. 





Editor. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
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APOLLINARIS . 


NATURAL 


HIGHLY 


MINERAL WATER. 


EFFERVESCENT. 





REVOLTING POLLUTION 
OF LONDON 


DRINKING WATER. 


REPORT OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL, 
JANUARY 6, 1877 (p. 5). 


“The Thames was in high flood during 
nearly the whole of December, and its water 
was loaded with organic impurities of the 
most disgusting origin. The efficient filtration 
of such polluted liquid is extremely difficult, 
and of the five Companies which supply Lon- 
don from this source, only one, the West 
Middlesex, sent out the water sufficiently fil- 
tered ; three, the Chelsea, Grand Junction, and 
Lambeth Companies, delivered slightly turbid 
water ; whilst the Southwark Companies’ sup- 
ply was turbid when drawn from the mains. 
Even the efficiently-filtered water was, however, 
utterly unfit for domestic use, as it still con- 
tained a very large proportion of polluting 
organic matter.” 





APOLLINARIS.—*Incomparable for mixing with Wines or Spirits,” 
HT, Vizitelly, Wine Juror for England at the International 
Exhibition, Vienna. 
/ 


APOLLINARIS.— Exquisite: a delicious beverage.”—Dr. Fothergilf’s 
Handbook of Therapeutics. (Macmillan and Co., 1877.) 


APOLLINARIS.—* The type of purity."—Professor Bartlett, F.0.8. 


APOLLINARI1S.—*~ Possesses the highest organic purity. The 


Brunnen yields 40 millions of quarts annually.” —Pyof. 
Wanklyn's Report on the Apollinaris Brunnen, August, 1876, 


Prices in London: 50 Quarts, 26s; 100 Pints, 42s., bottles included, and 
allowed for on return, 





THE APOLLINARIS CO., LIMITED, 


19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 8.W.; CITY DEPOT, INGRAM AND CO., 119 QUEEN 
VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; AGENTS FOR SCOTLAND, A. BROWN AND CO., GLASGOW, 








HUNYADI JANOS 


THE 


MINERAL WATER, 


BEST NATURAL APERIENT. 


“Most valuable. Those who have used Pullna and Friedrichshall Water prefer the Hunyadi Janos Water to either.”— 


Professor Arrken, F.R.S., Netley, Author of “The Science and Practice of Medicine,” Sixth Edition. 





HUNYADI JANOS. 


“ Baron Liebig affirms that its richness in aperient salts surpasses that of all other knowa 
waters.”—The Lancet. 





HUNYADI JANOS. 


‘* Far more palatable than any other aperient Mineral Water hitherto introduced to public 
notice, and the rapidity with which it acts, producing no uneasiness or distress whatever, is 
really reomarkable.”—Professor MacnaMaRA, Editor of Seventh Edition of Neligan’s Medicines, 
their Uses, &c. 





HUNYADI JANOS. 





“The most certain and the most comfortable of all aperient waters, specially indicated in 
costiveness, in portal congestion, with tendency to hemorrhoids, and in sluggish conditions of 
the liver."—Joux MAcrHerson, M.D., Inspector-General of Hospitals, H.M.’s Indian Army; 
Author of Baths and Wells of Europe. 





HUNYADI 


JANOS. | 


many of tho ordinary aperients and aperient waters are open.”—Zhe London Mec 


“Free from all the objections of producing intestinal irritation, griping, and | ary a 
ca ecora. 





HUNYADI 


/ : r P . 
Specially recommended as a customary aperient in Pregnancy and Diseases of Women by 
JANOS. | procSecisly . 7 spe g 


essors SCANZONI and ALoys Martin and Dr. J. Marron Sims. 





For ordinary aperient purposes a half wine-glassful of Hunyadi Janos Water may be taken at bed-time, or a wine-glassful 
{or less) taken in the morning fasting. It is most efficacious when warmed to a temperature not below 60 deg., or mixed with 


an equal quantity of hot water. 





May be ordered of all CHEMISTS and MINERAL-WATER DEALERS. 


In original Bottles, price 2s and 1s 6d. 
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